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VOLUME 7, NUMBER 13 


ARMY-NAVY TEAM 


A Unit for This Week 


EORGANIZATION is in the air at Washington. The war 

has come to a successful close, and now that the cheer- 

ing and celebration are over, the nation is beginning to take 
stock. We won the war — of course. 

But did we win it in the quickest, most efficient way pos- 
sible? General Marshall’s report high-lighted, with frighten- 
ing emphasis, just how close we were, for a time, to losing. 
Would a different type of military organization in Washing- 
‘ton have done a better job? Would more closely integrated 
departments have resulted in greater cooperation between 
the armed forces? 

That's the problem that’s worrying Congress just now, and 
with it, the American people. The answer won’t be found 
in the history books or in manuals of warfare. If you want 
to come to some intelligent conclusion on the subject, you'll 
have to read your daily papers carefully, studying the state- 
ments of leading military men as‘they report before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, and balancing their ar- 
guments one against the other. New weapons of war have 
brought a new type of warfare: “combined operations.” 
Should it bring a new type of administrative control? 


HOW TO GET READY 


It will aid your class to understand the problem if you 
‘ review briefly for them the history and function of Presiden- 
tial cabinets, the role of the President as Commander-in- 
-Chief, the establishment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
its functioning during the war. Ask students to read the 
articles in this issue on the proposed merger plan with great 
care, outlining in their minds not only the various proposals, 
but the arguments used to back up each. Appoint two de- 
bating teams to argue the matter out before the class. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Plan to devote about half the period to the debate, limit- 
ing each speaker to a definite period, and leaving plenty of 
time for rebuttal arguments. Do not close the debate by 
“choosing the winner.” Good organization of material and 
clear presentation should be praised, but the main purpose 
of the debate is to clarify the roots of argument, and to 
teach students how to assay the news. 

Devote the second half of the period to general class dis- 
cussion, leaving the last five minutes for an over-all sum- 
mary. In closing, urge the class to keep up with latest devel- 
opments and be ready to report on them in class. 


on the Way 
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Questions — Materials — Activities 


WEAPON FOR PEACE (pp. 3-4) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What is UNESCO? 

2. Name the chief delegates to the Educational conference 
from the U. S., England and France. 

3. Which major power did not attend the conference? 





For Discussion: 

1. What are the chief provisions of the Charter adopted 
by the conference? What are their principal aims? 

2. What do you think is the importance of UNESCO as a 
weapon for preserving peace? 

3. Do you know of any previous attempts to preserve 
peace through education? 

4. Do you think that the international exchange of school 
and college students will foster better understanding between 
peoples? 

For Further Reference: 

Only by Understanding, by William G. Carr, Headline 
Series No. 52, Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y., 25c. 

“International Cultural Cooperation,” by Howard E. Wil- 
son, International Conciliation, November, 1945, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 405 West 117th Street, 
New York 27, N. Y., 5c. 

“World Peace Through Education,” The School Review, 
October, 1945. 


NAVY SECRETARY FORRESTAL (p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Mention some of the highlights of Forrestal’s career 
before he became Secretary of the Navy. 

2. Under what Cabinet member did he serve as Under 
Secretary? 

3. What reorganization of the Navy Department took 
place in October? Who now performs the functions of 
Commander-in-Chief of the fleet? 


For Discussion: 

What political future has been suggested for Secretary 
Forrestal? Can you name a former member of the Navy 
Department who later became President? 

For Further Reference: 


Further biographical material on Forrestal may be found 
in Current Biography (H. H. Wilson Co.) for 1942 


Return It 


Promptly 
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ARMY-NAVY MERGER (pp. 6-7) 
Questions for Rapid Check 

1. In the Army’s unification plan, what work would be 
assigned to the three Assistant Secretaries 

2. What proposal has the Navy 
organization of the Air Forces? 

8. Who have been the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee? 
For Further Reference 

A Short History of the 
Penguin Books (Infantry Journal) 
York 16, N. Y., 25c 

Students should be 
course of the war made by Marshall, 


made regarding the 


principal witnesses before the 


Army and Navy, by Fletcher Pratt, 
245 Fifth Avenue, New 


referred also to the reports on the 
Forrestal and Arnold. 


THE DANGEROUS DARDANELLES (pp. 8-9) 
Questions for Rapid Check 


1. For what emperor was Constantinople named? What 
is its present name? 

2. What famous church did the Emperor Justinian dedi- 
cate in 537 A.D.? What triumph was he celebrating? 

8. What British woman established the 
system to care for soldiers during the Crimean War? 

4. Name two famous rulers who tried to extend Russia’s 
rule to the Black Sea. 

5. Why did Turkey 
World War I? 

6. What agreements were 
and World War II on passag 


modern nursing 


forces with Germany during 


between World W al ] 
through the Straits? 


made 


ot ships 


For Discussion: 


1 


What is the strategic importance otf the Straits 
Russia, and other nations 


to Britain, 


Activity: 
Trace, on a wall events of the past 
in the Black Sea region. Clip and save any news articles re- 


lating to the settlement of the Dardanelles issue. 


map, the important 


For Further Reference 

“Turkey and the Straits,’ by H 
July 23, 1945. 

“Danger in the Dardanelles,” by C. E 
History, September, 1945 


Eulau, New Republic, 


Braun, Current 


MARCO MILLIONS (p. 14) 
Questions for Rapid C/ 


1. Who was Marco Millions, and how 
nickname? 

2. To what distant lands 

3. How did his story happen to be written down? 


did he get his 


did he journey? 


For Discussion: 


How much did Marco Polo’s contemporaries know about 
the Orient, 
knowledge? 


and from what sources had they gained their 
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Activities: 

Look up, in any standard European history, Marco Polo’s 
route to China. Name the modern countries through which 
he passed. 

Read some of Marco Polo’s account of his travels. (See 
reference below.) Many of the fantastic descriptions which 
his contemporaries refused to believe possible have since 
been proved to be fairly accurate. Do you think, if you had 
lived then, you would have considered them all to be “tall 
tales”? 

Imagine yourself a Venetian of the time of Marco Polo 
who suddenly finds himself visiting the U. S. in 1945. Write 
a short journal of your travels. What things in the modern 
world would particularly amaze you? 


For Further Reference: 


The Travels of Marco Polo, edited by Manuel Komroff, 
Modern Library, 1931, 95c. 


LEO HENDRIK BAEKELAND (p. 18) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. In what European country was Leo Baekeland born? 
2. Name other plastics besides bakelite. 
3. What contribution did Baekeland make to the develop- 
ment of photography? 
4. In what capacity did Baekeland serve his adopted 
country in World War I? 
For Discussion: 
These 
modern materials will play an increasingly important part 


New uses are being tound for plastics every day. 


in our lives 
ment. What 


(weight, durability, 


as scientists turn to their peacetime develop- 
advantages have plastics over other materials 
conductivity, cost, etc.) ? What are some 


disadvantages that may limit their use? 


Have the students define the word 
Chen have 
nomes 
tell the class of 
ic articles — how long they 


word's origin: Latin plasticus, something molded. 
articles used in the classroom and in their | 
Ask students to 


their own experiences with plast 


them name 


that are made of plastics. 


have lasted, etc 
For Further Reference: 

Plastics in the World of Tomorrow, Burr W. 
Dutton, 1944, $2.50. 

The Story Behind Great Inventions, by Elizabeth Rider 
Montgomery, Robert McBride, 1944, $2.00. 


Ley son, 


ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT (p. 21) 


Call the attention of your students to the Christmas story 
them to write short 
as pieces of their own, in either story or dramatic 


by Rachel Field in this issue. 
Christm 
form. 


Encourage 





Key to “’Quiz Yourself” 
I. l-a, 2-d, 3-d, 4-b, 5-b, 6-c. 


II. 1-Eise peat 2-Marshall, 3-McNarney, 
III. l-a, 2-d, 3-b, 4-d, 5-a, 6-c. 
IV. 1-T, 2-T, 3-O, 4-O, 5-F, 6-F, 7-T, 8-O. 


4-Nimitz, 5-King. 





Soxparsice. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: for two or 
cents. 


ues); ” single subscription, $1.25 a school year, Single copy 10 
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Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
of Scholastic Magazines has written 
an article on “The School as a Field 
for Public Relations” which appears in 
the 1945 Public Relations Directory 
and Yearbook. This is a subject of great 
interest not only to business and politi- 
eal organizations, but to teachers who 
annually are bombarded with free “edu- 
cational aids” and must judge their 
teaching value and integrity. “Intelli- 
gent educators have come to recognize 
that many business enterprises make 
contributions of high educational value, 
and that schools would be doing a short- 
sighted disservice to their students by 
insulating them completely from such 
materials.” Mr. Gouid analyzes the vari- 
ous methods of approach and their re- 
lationship to the general philosophy and 
ethics of teaching (Public Relations 
Directory and Yearbook, Inc., 82 Beaver 
St. New York, 5, N. Y.) 


o o ° 


This Way to Unity is a collection of 
prose and verse edited by Arnold Her- 
tick and Herbert Askwith. Its aim is 
‘the promotion otf good will and team- 
work among racial, religious, and na- 
tional groups.” "t contains excerpts from 
the writings of a large number and 
variety of writers. both past and pres- 
ent, whose names are well known in 
the fields of writing, politics, etc. Since 
selections have been chosen for their 
literary merit as well as for the lesson 
of intercultural understanding which 
they teach, the book may be used ef- 
fectively in English classes as well as 
for social studies and civics. A large 
section of the book is devoted to valu- 
able teaching aids, such as discussion 
questions, projects, and lists of books 
and magazine articles. (Oxford Book 
Company, New York, 1945, $1.50.) 


o So] Co 


Stuart Chase is an author well known 
lor his ability to make the ‘problems 
of economics clear, and even, at times, 
entertaining. Such a book is Tomorrow’s 
Trade: Problems of Our Foreign Com- 
merce, the fifth in a series of six re- 
ports on postwar questions written for 
The Twentieth Century Fund. Its style 
8 simple enough to interest the average 
intelligent high school student, yet it 
does not avoid the consideration of 
rious basic problegs now worrying 
the professional economists. Presenting 
both sides of important questions, it 
lelps the reacer form his own conclu- 
ms. This book will aid both young 
Sople and adults to read the current 

idlines with greater intelligence and 












OFF THE PRESS 


understanding. (The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., $1.00 or $5.00 for the 
series of six.) 
o ° e 

The National Conterence of Chris- 
tians and Jews (381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y.) makes a valuable 
contribution to American democracy 
through intercultural education. Its re- 
cent publication, Building Bridges, by 
John H, Elliott, is a 47 page pamphlet 
designed for teachers and pupils in high 
schools. It describes the religious serv- 
ices and beliefs of the Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jewish faiths, and _ tells 
something of the contribution which 
each group has made in building Amer- 
ica. It is attractively illustrated with 
photographs, and includes questions 
and teaching aids. (Single copy, 25c, 
ten copies or more, 15c each.) 


o ° e 


English teachers have frequently re- 
marked on the propensity of young 
writers for solemn, morbid or tragic 
subjects. Students seem to find it al- 


most impossible to write compositions 
which are light, humorous or satirical. 
Humor of America, edited by Max J. 
Herzberg and Leon Mones, is a collec- 
tion of prose and verse designed for 
classroom use Writers from Benjamin 
Franklin to current radio comedians are 


represented, and the book includes 
helpful analyses of various forms and 
types of humor, and suggestions for. 
classroom discussion and activities. It 
should be eminently suitable either for 
regular class work or for outside read- 
ing, and it will encourage students to 
develop a more discriminating taste in 
their judgment of modern books and 
radio programs, (D. Appleton-Century, 
New York, 1945, $1.60.) 


e ° a 


The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion announces its 39th Annual Christ- 
mas Seal Sale. Get in touch with the 
local branch of the Association in your 
town. They will provide helpful teach- 
ing material and sheets of stamps. Since 
the sale of these stamps makes possible 
the continuation of a most important 
health service, students and their par- 
ents should be urged to buy as many 
as they can. 
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NO ISSUES DURING THE 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


In accordance with our usual custom, no issues of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will be published while 
the schools are closed for Yuletide celebrations. But 
you will receive the full 16 issues advertised for this 
semester — and our next issue will be dated January 


Until that time, all of us here at SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES wish all of you the best of everything 
for Christmas — and throughout the New Year! 










Report of the Harvard Committee 


HE recent publication by the Har- 

vard University Press of General Ed 
ucation in a Free Society was a 
event in the 
nearly three 
twelve men. each eminent in his field 
worked together to prepare a report 
on “The Objectives of a General Edu 
cation in a Free Society.” 

The Committee, app@nted in 1943 
by President James Bryant Conant, of 
Harvard University, included the fol 
lowing members: Paul H. Buck (chait 
man), Dean of the Faculty ‘of Arts 
and Sciences; John H. Finley, Jr., Eliot 
Professor of Greek; Raphael Demos 
Professor of Philosophy; Leigh Hoad 
ley, Professor of Zoology; Byron S 
Hollinshead, President of Scranton 
Keystone Junior College; Wilbur K 
Jordan, President of Radcliffe College; 
Ivor A. Richards, University Professor, 
Director of the Commission on English 
Language Studies; Phillip J. Rulon 
Professor of Education and Acting 
Dean of the Graduate School of Edu 
cation; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Francis 
Lee Higginson Professor of History: 
Robert Ulrich, Professor of Education; 
George Wald, Associate Professor of 
Biology; and Benjamin F, Wright, 
Professor of Government and Chai 
man of the Department of Govern 
ment. 


majol 
educational world. For 


years a committee of 


Primary Concern of Education 

In preparing the report, the com 
mittee consulted many colleagues, at 
Harvard and at colleges and 
schools, both and private, 
throughout the country, as well as ex 
perts in such fields as labor and em 


many 
public 
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the United Nations . . . its begin- 
nings . . . postwar reconstruction | 
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ployment. The study made 
sible by a grant from the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College. 

In his Annual Report to the Board 
of Overseers of January 11, 1943, 


President Conant wrote. 


Was pos- 


The primary concern of American educa- 
tion today is not the development of the 
ippreciation of the life” in young 
gentlemen born to the purple. It is the in- 
fusion of the liberal and humane tradition 
into our entire educational Ou 
purpose is to cultivate in the largest pos- 
sible number of our future citizens an ap- 
preciation of both the responsibilities and 
the benefits which come to them because 
they are Americans and are free 


“ 
gr rd 


system 


The authors ot the Report present 
a thoughtful and comprehensive analy- 
sis of American educational philosophy 
ind practice as it has dealt with this 
problem, and with the question of 
general and 
eral education, they assert, “must con- 
sciously aim at these abilities: at effec- 
tive thinking, communication, the mak- 
ing of relevant judgments, and the dis- 
crimination of values.” In school, gen- 
eral education in the three 
knowledge, the Humanities, the Social 
Studies, and Science and Mathematics, 
“should form a continuing core for all, 
taking up at least half of the student’s 
time.” 

In their consideration ot the teach- 
ing of the Humanities, the Committee 
makes many interesting criticisms and 
Early reading matter is 
criticized for under-grading, for sub- 
English, and for premature formulation 
which leads the student to memorize 
critical judgments before he has had 
time to formulate his own experience 
and appreciation. Among some of the 
prevailing trends to be discouraged in 
the study of literature, they list the 
following: 


special education, Gen- 


areas of 


suggestions. 


Stress on ftactual ntent as divorced 
from design. 

Emphasis on literary history, on generali- 
zations as to periods, tendencies and ready- 
made valuations — in place of deeper famil- 
iarity with the texts. 

Strained 
studies 

Didacticism: 


closely sought 


correlation with civics, social 


lessons in behavior too 


On the choice and ordering of texts 
they emphasize the main 
points: 


following 


The limits of available time to be kept 
in mind. Less to be studied rather than 
more. Omissions to be planned, not settled 
by the accident of shortage of time. 

Old and new writing to be proportioned 
with regard to a two-way traffic 


DEtW Cer 


(a) The new as more immediate 
leading to the more remote. 

b) The old as explaining the traditig 
on which more difficult modern writig 
depends. 

The American and Englig 
literature and of other literature in trans 
tion to be balanced. 

Texts for classroom study to be supple 
mented by less difficult books for outsid 
reading. Guidance to be provided sinceg 
ehief end sought is extensive discriminating 
private reading. 

Emphasis on mere number of books reg 
or book reports made to be questioned. 4 

Proper liberty to be secured for teaché 
in choosing the texts they can handle be 

- with enough organization to prevent uf 
desirable duplication. : 

Historical sequence to be followed on 
if illuminating to the literature read. 


values of 


Teaching Reading Skills 


As means of developing better read 
ing, stress is to be laid: 


On intensive, close study of well-writte 
paragraphs and poems which are saying in 
portant things compactly. 

On what a word is doing in a place on 
page —in addition to its dictionary se 
—and the dependence of this upon th 
context. 

On the normal ingredients of full mea 
ing: the literal sense, the metaphoric in 
plications, the writer’s (or speaker’s) moo 
his tone, his intent, his attitudes toward 
his point, his reader, himself, his work, af 
other people and things... . 

On the value of reading aloud for i 
terpretation, and of choosing poems 
passages of lasting significance to be mea 
orized. 


Social Studies 


In the field of social studies, the 
port states: 


The focus of work in general histd 
should be Europe, although a course wh 
failed to include the relation of cer 
events and tendencies in European hist 
to those of other areas, particularly 
would be too narrow to serve the needs 
modern citizenship . . . Its central goal m 
be kept clearly in mind: to set forth 
main tendencies in the development 
modern civilization. . .-. . Along with 
study of general history should go the 
ther study of geography . 


As for American history, the Comm 
tee deplores the tendency to expose g 
dents to American history five or 
times. They advocate its introduction 
“part of a sequence of courses in histé 
and the other social studies. The aim 
such a course is to provide a basis 
all later study or discussion of Amerié 
life and society and for participation} 
the work of citizenship.” 

(General Education in a Free 
ciety, Harvard University Press, € 


bridg 8. IV D0) 
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THE UNIQUE PROCESS THAT GAVE THE WORLD 
FINE PLATE GLASS AT REASONABLE COST 


In 1923, a red hot ribbon of plate equipment “all around the car.” 
glass began to flow from a giant fur- As usual Mr. Ford made the con- tura 
nace in the Ford Rouge plant. Year tinuous process available to all In- gooc 


after year, this molten ribbon poured dustry without charge. Thus, all 
out... rolled into a 400 foot cooling over the world, people came to enjoy 
oven... moved onto the polishing the beauty and usefulness of plate 
ha censentieettatedl ‘ 


line to be finished and cut into sheets. glass, not only in their automobiles 


This first continuous process of but in their homes as well. 


glass making could produce more Che constant Ford search for bet- 


. . . . . > ave P » fine ; : ¢ 
with a continuous than three miles of plate glass daily. ter ways to make finer things has 
Started in a email way in 1920 produced many such “firsts.” It will 
Wle as ¢ a aU, : 
this process was conceiv ed by Henry go on producing many more of them 
‘ —to the lasting benefit of every 


Ocess of | kj Ford to make possible the use of ee : 
p g ass Ma Ing finest quality plate glass in low priced owner of Ford-built cars and trucks. 


TUNE IN... THE FORD SHOW... CBS, Tues 
days. 10-10:30 P.M., E.S.T. THE FORD SUNDAY 
NG HOUR... ABC, Sundays. 8-9 P.M, 


cars. And it accomplished even 
more. It hastened another great Ford 


“first” ...safety glass as standard 


EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD! 


: May Mid- . Entered as 
ESI: The Mews Menasine for Youth published Anclusive except achool a rR meg te] 











at Post Office at Dayton, ey te mo a ay 1945 Cempenetion , 
B0c a year] each (32 oF dbc 8” semester vig 7 abscription, $1.25 a school year. Single copy 10 cents. Office 
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‘A WEAPON 


FOR PEACE 


United Nations Educational Organization 
Hopes to Educate Youth Against War 


AR brought to London more than its share of the grim 

weapons of war, but last month Londoners had the 
opportunity of studying a different sort of weapon. They 
welcomed it cheerfully and hopefully, for this time the 
weapon was an instrument for peace. 

Its formula is hidden from no one. It needs no vast fae- 
tories for its production, and it will hurt no nation’s pocket- 
book to pay for it. Yet this device has a chance to pro 
more powerful than anything which the atomic energy 
tists will ever make. 


mean 


tural Organization. Behind UNESCO is the hard work and 
good will of representatives from 44 different countries. 
These men and women met in London from November 1 
tc 16 to establish for the first time a world-wide educational 
organization designed to maintain peace through mutual 
understanding and free exchange of ideas. 

So successful were the delegates to the London confer- 
ence that Archibald MacLeish, former Assistant Secretary 
ot State and head of the United States delegation, was able 
to report, “We have constructed here a great and powerful 
instrument for peace.” 

Despite the importance of its work, the conference did 
not attract much public notice during its sessions. But 
though the meetings lacked publicity and propaganda, they 
were not secret. Unlike the manufacturers of the atomic 
bomb, the inventors of UNESCO wanted as many nations 
as possible to help them. 

One noticeable stay-away was Russia. She refused to send 
a delegation, excluding herself on technical grounds. This 
London conference, claimed Russia, should have been de- 





layed until it could be called by the United Nations Social 
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WORLD PROBLEMS 











Press Association 


English is compulsory at Nakana-Cho High School in 
Tokyo. Teacher (standing) is U. of Michigan graduate. 


of teaching, nations can become less foreign and therefore 
more friendly to each other. 

We feel that the war just ended might never have hap- 
pened if our weapon, UNESCO, had been used instead of 
guns, planes, ships and the atomic bomb. By using our 
weapon we hope to teach people to think of each other in 
terms of dignity, equality and good will. We want educa- 
tion to reach every one, so that any man can claim freedom 
as his own regardless of his citizenship, race, or religion. 

As delegates to this education conference, we have some 
particular suggestions for changing our hopes into realities. 
We want to see more students and teachers exchanged 
between various nations. American students sent to France 
for a year, French teachers bringing their methods and 
wisdom to Brazil, Brazilian youths studying the customs and 
language of Great Britain — that’s the sort of thing which 
will bring the world closer together. We would like to see 
scientific research — in the fight against disease, for instance 
— carried on internationally. If the scientists and doctors 
of the world were encouraged by their individual nations 
to work together, all would gain in health and progress — 
and would find more to respect in each other. 


How UNESCO Works 


Having established UNESCO by means of this Charter, 
the conference went further and explained bow it will work. 
UNESCO will not interfere with the purely domestic edu- 
cation problems of individual nations. On the other hand, 
each member country will report to UNESCO on its laws, 
regulations and statistics relating to education, cultural and 
scientific activities, A committee will be formed to collect 
and analyze these reports, and to make suggestions based on 
them. 

When the governments of 20 nations have approved the 
Charter, UNESCO will start operating. Each member 
country, regardless of its size, will have one vote in UNESCO 
meetings, and any United Nations member may join the or- 
ganization. Other nations may be admitted under special 
conditions. 

UNESCO is made up of a General Conference, an Execu- 
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tive Board and a Secretariat. Each member nation will have 
five delegates to the General Conference. From these 18 
will be chosen to serve on the Executive Board. The Secre- 
tariat, formed to keep records and correspondence, will 
have a Director-General and the necessary permanent staff. 
A Preparatory Commission will serve until UNESCO is 
ready for full operation. It is hoped that the first meeting 
of the General Conference can be held next May in Paris, 
temporarily selected as the organization’s home. 

The delegates disagreed on only a few points. Several 
small countries wanted immediate aid to help rebuild war- 
destroyed schools, but the United States opposed _ this. 
UNESCO should not become another fund-raising body, 
said the U. S. group. A compromise was reached which sug- 
gested that the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA) take charge of supplying aid to 
rebuild schools. The conference also did not “agree at first 
on the methods of choosing delegates to the permanent 
UNESCO body. Should they be chosen by individual gov- 
ernments or by educational organizations? It was decided 
that governments should appoint the delegates after con- 
sultation with education groups within their own countries, 


United Nations University Proposed 


Conference members from three nations proposed the 
establishment of a United Nations University, but no fur- 
ther action was taken on this point. 

The United Nations charter adopted at San Francisco 
provided the basic authority for UNESCO. The first steps 
towards an international group of this nature had been 
taken in 1942 at a Conference of Allied Ministers of Educa- 
tion in London. The United States was represented at this 
conference and worked together with Allied ministers to 
draft a preliminary plan for an educational agency. 

Between the two world wars, the League of Nations made 
some progress towards international educational coopera- 
tion through a group set up in 1926. 

The League of Nations group did not have as much au- 
thority as UNESCO does. UNESCO’s future strength will 
depend on the good will and cooperation of its member 
nations. As a weapon for peace, its range can be unlimited. 





Ewing Galloway 
This is how students of Eton, one of Britain’s most 
aristocratic prep schools used to dress before the war. 
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Our Fighting 
Navy Secrefary 





Harris-Ewing 


Navy Secretary Forrestal (left) Welcomes Adm. Nimitz. 


HE greatest naval power in the history of the world came 

to flower in the United States during the time that Secre- 
tary of the Navy James Vincent Forrestal has served at the 
Navy Department. For he has been successively Under Sec- 
retary and then Secretary of the Navy. He has seen our 
Navy achieve its greatest victories since the days of the 
Frigate Constitution. 


Enlisted in Navy in World War I 


It is not generally known that Mr. Forrestal served in 
the Navy throughout World War I. He enlisted as a sea- 
man, second class, and later became an ensign in the naval 
air force. During part of this period he served in the Navy 
Department in Washington in the office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Aviation Division. 

Mr. Forrestal was graduated from Princeton in 1915, after 
attending public schools in Beacon, N. Y., where he was 
born. He worked part of his way through college, where he 
was voted the member of his class most likely to succeed. 
He boxed, served on the Senior Council, and edited the 
Daily Princetonian. In private life Mr. Forrestal has been an 
investment banker. He was president of the firm of Dillon 
Read and Company when he entered the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration in 1940. 

At that time he accepted President Roosevelt’s invitation 
to serve as one of the White House Assistants, specializing 
in Latin-American affairs, with which he had become fa- 
miliar as an investment banker. Hardly had he started on 
these duties in June of 1940, however, before he was ap- 
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pointed to the newly-created post of Under Secretary of the 
Navy in August. 

Here he served as aide to Secretary of the Navy Knox, 
directing industrial matters and laying the groundwork for 
the mammoth rearmament program which was soon to roll 
up tremendous volume. In 1940 the United States Navy had 
883 combat vessels and 189,000 men in the service. In the 
fall of 1944 the service had grown to more than 1,500 com- 
bat ships, supplemented by some 50,000 vessels, including 
landing craft. The total Navy personnel was 3,600,000 and 
more than 100,000 women were included in all branches 
of the service. 

During the entire war period, Secretary Forrestal was 
moving rapidly about the world naval battlefront. His tastes 
are simple in the extreme. Mr. Forrestal can “cover 10,000 
miles in a brief case.” He was present at the landing opera- 
tion on the Normandy beachheads and subsequently went 
ashore. k 

Married since 1926, Mr. Forrestal, his wife and two sons 
(Michael, 16, and Peter, 14) live in Georgetown, near 
Washington. He has a farm in Dutchess County, New York, 
which is the home county of the late President Roosevelt. 

During October, a sweeping reorganization of the Navy 
Department took place. Its operations are now handled by 
three grand divisions. These include military matters, ad- 
ministrative affairs and business related to industry. 

The position of commander in chief of the fleet has been 
abolished. Its major functions were transferred to the chief 
of naval operations. In general, the revamped Navy De- 
partment will undertake to pull apart the somewhat make- 
shift expansion made necessary by wartime pressure, and to 
fit the pieces into the new organization. 

This brings us to the matter of a unified Army-Navy setup 
as a Department of National Defense. The Navy balks at 
the proposal, considering itself the nation’s first line of 
defense. Naval leaders fear that the Navy’s power might be 
weakened by assimilation. 


May Enter Political Heavyweight Class in 1948 


Sentiment in Congress is swinging toward the unified- 
command idea. The feeling is that the atomic bomb as a 
new weapon calls for a basic revision of all military tactics, 
and that this shift can be best made by a unified depart- 
ment. Mr. Forrestal has not committed himself on this im- 
portant matter. The belief is that personally he tends to 
favor the merger — but he will probably be loyal to the ma- 
jority sentiment among his ranking officers. 

The emergency of Secretary Forrestal as a political figure 
is being noted by Washington observers. In terms of per- 
sonality, he has the basic ingredients which go to make up 
a successful public official. He is energetic, popular, politi- 
cally alert and has a wide range of public interests. 

Should President Truman — as now seems highly prob- 
able — be a candidate for the White House nomination in 
1948, there are many here who believe that Mr. Forrestal 
will run on the ticket with him as the Vice Presidential 
nominee. 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 
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Press Association 
Admiral Nimitz (left) gives the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee the Navy view. Gen. Eisenhower 
points to a chart as he explains the Army’s view. 


LTHOUGH the Army and the Navy both want to main- 
tain a strong well-defended America, they are now 
having a first-class argument about how to do it. Their 

debate centers around this question: Should we have a 
single department and a single Cabinet officer for our armed 
forces? 

The Army says we should, and has a plan to prove it. 
The Navy says we shouldn't, and also has a plan to show 
why. As a future taxpayer and as a possible trainee under a 
peacetime military training program, you have a big stake 
in the answer to the unification question 

You would have had a grandstand view of Army vs. 
Navy if you had watched the recent activities of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. The Committee, considering 
merger legislation, asked the Army to present its case. 


How the Army Plan Works 


As explained by Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of 
Staff, Army Ground Forces, the plan works this way: 

At the top would be, as now, the President as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In the President’s Cabinet and reporting to 
him directly would be a civilian Secretary of the Armed 
Forces, replacing the present Secretaries of War and Navy. 
The Secretary would be aided by an Under Secretary. Under 
them would come a Chief of Staff, Armed Forces —a mili- 
tary man, though whether from the Army or Navy is not 
mentioned. Reporting to this Chief of Staff would be the 
Army, Navy and Air Forces, on an equal basis with each 
other. There would also be established a Director of Com- 
mon Supply and Hospitalization to serve all three armed 
services. 

In addition, the Army unification plans calls for three 
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Do We Need A SINGLE 


Assistant Secretaries. These men would each be responsible 
for one of the following: scientific research; supervision of 
industrial military production; and expanded public informa- 
tion service and coordination with Congress. 

The Army also suggests that a body similar to the cur- 
rently-operating Joint Chiefs of Staff be continued. The 
Joint Chiefs are high-ranking representatives of the Army, 
Navy and the President. This group would be used during 
peacetime to advise the Secretary of the Armed Forces on 
military policy and strategy and on the budget needs to be 
presented to Congress. 

If you had been able to hear, as the Senate Committee 
did, the testimony of General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, you would have listened to an effective summing up 
of the Army’s plea for unified command. 


Eisenhower Supports Army Plan 


Here are the General’s main points: 

There is no such thing any more as a separate land, sea 
or air war. It is no longer logical to determine the size of 
each branch of service separately (as is now done) without 
considering all of the other services at the same time. The 
development of atomic weapons make it more necessary 
than ever to have unified training, preparation and scien- 
tific research. We can save the taxpayers’ money by elim- 
inating wasteful duplicate administration and competition 
for Congressional appropriations. 

Just after his appointment on November 20 as the new 
Army Chief of Staff, General Eisenhower added these words 
to his earlier testimony when he addressed the American 
Legion convention in Chicago: 

“We must think primarily in terms of coordinated action. 


Army and Navy hold opposed views on 
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Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson (left) backs up 


the Army on unification of our Armed Forces. Secretary 
DEF E NSE DEPARTM ENT? of the Navy Forrestal urges more study of problem. 
. - 


Every consideration of efficiency, economy and progress in 
research demands the closest possible unity among all our 
fighting forces, all the way from the bottom to the top. This 
great and necessary purpose, I believe, can be best achieved 
by unified contro] at the top.” 

General of the Army George C. Marshall supported the 
unification plan by pointing out that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
created during World War II is no substitute for true 
unity. Marshall said that the Joint Chiefs sometimes arrived 
at agreement “only by numerous compromises and after long 
delays.” 


General Marshall’s Opinion 


“Current events have reinforced my opinion that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could not be genuinely effective in peace- 
time as a coordinating agency,” General Marshall argued. 
As an example, he pointed to the fact that Congress is now 
considering legislation on the postwar size of the Navy, 
while the Army has been neither informed nor consulted on 
the matter. 

Leaders of the Army Air Corps emphasized to the Senate 
Committee that air power must get more recognition than 
it has in the past. They backed the Army plan as the best 
means to achieve this. 

You might ask what all the argument is about. Doesn’t 
the Navy believe that we must coordinate the work of our 
armed forces? Yes, the Navy does believe in teamwork, but 
its commanders told the Senate that they have a plan of 
their own for unification. 

The Navy suggests that we add a Secretary of Air to the 
present Secretaries of War and the Navy. These three men, 
with the Secretary of State and the chairman of a National 


Security Resources Board, would work together on overall 
planning but would keep a good share of independence, 
each reporting directly to the President and Congress. The 
Navy’s plan is under separate consideration by Congressional 
Naval Committees. 

Criticizing the Army plan as “unsound,” Secretary of the 
Navy James V. Forrestal said that a single man would be 
unable to handle the direction of the combined services. 
It is dangerous, claimed Forrestal, to concentrate too much 
power in one man. 

The Navy respects the traditions and past achievements of 
its service. Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, the new Chief of 
Naval Operations, testified, “We have unity of command 
now, and I cannot see how it would be increased under 
another set-up.” 

Another objection raised by the Navy is that merger action 
is being taken too hastily. Secretary Forrestal proposed that 
a civilian committee outside of Congress be formed to study 
all details of the merger. When asked about this, however, 
President Truman said he opposed such an idea and felt that 
Congress was the correct group to handle the situation. 


Congress to Make Final Decision 

During the war, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were asked their 
feelings about an armed forces merger. Each member of the 
group, including the Navy representatives, said he favored 
unification. U. S. commanders in the different war areas 
were questioned at the same time. They, too, favored unifica- 
tion, although some of the Navy men have since changed 
their minds. The report which resulted from these interviews 
will probably carry a lot of weight when Congress makes its 
final decisions. 


Merger of War and Navy Departments 
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years ago—537 A.D. A wonderful parade is winding 

through the narrow streets of Constantinople (Istanbul). 
Soldiers in gleaming armor are out in front, riding horse- 
back. Then a huge choir follows, heading a procession of 
churchmen, their crosses gleaming in the torchlight. Behind 
them at a stately pace walk courtiers in priceless robes, 
leading the way for the Emperor himself — Justinian of the 
Roman Empire. 

The whole formation gradually passes by the city’s old 
walls, which for years have held back Moslems who have 
sought to conquer Constantinople. Gradually the procession 
disappears through the arched doorways of a new church, 
a beautiful feat of architecture whose newly finished great 
dome and four minarets tower above the skyline of the city. 
Today the church is to be called Saint Sophia, and on this 
Christmas in the year 537 A.D., Emperor Justinian is dedi- 
cating the shrine as a triumph of Christianity over the Mos- 
lems. 

Had you lived in Constantinople centuries ago, this cere- 
mony at Saint Sophia would have been the big news event 
in your whole week. Justinian built the church to celebrate 
his control of the straits separating Asia Minor (Turkey) 
from Constantinople. Today these straits make the head- 
lines as one of the sore spots of the postwar world. 


[’ IS CHRISTMAS. The year? Fourteen hundred and eight 


War a Frequent Visitor 


The straits have three links —the 47-mile-long Darda- 
nelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the 18-mile-long Bosporus. 
As you sail from one end of the straits to the other, every- 
thing you see spotlights the fact that war has been the 
straits’ most frequent visitor. Even the clear blue-green 
water is treacherous, with two currents running in opposite 
directions. 

At the entrance to the Dardanelles loom two grim castles 
— Chanak-Kelehsi on the Asian side and Kilid-Bahr on the 
European side. They guard a half-mile narrows across which 





the Persian horsemen of Xerxes and the Greek armies of 
Alexander once crossed into Europe on bridges of boats — 
the ancients’ equivalents to pontoons. 

Now called Istanbul, Constantinople stands near the vital 
Bosporus narrows and was founded in 330 A.D. as capital 
ot the newly Christianized Roman empire. The Moslems 
later made it their headquarters. Because the city has a 
humid, weakening climate, the modern Turks moved Tur- 
key’s capital from Istanbul to cool Ankara. 

Besides lovely Saint Sophia, one of the fascinating sights 
in Istanbul is the Old Seraglio, waterfront palace of the 
Moslem sultans. These despots must have spent quite a time 
eating, for the palace has nine kitchens. In Scutari, a part 
of the city, stands a large depot in which Britain’s Florence 
Nightingale in 1854 started the nursing profession by caring 
for the wounded of the Crimean War. 


Keys to the Black Sea 


The Bosporus and Dardanelles have been keys to the 
Black Sea since Jason and his Argonauts sailed through them. 
First the Greeks, then the Romans at Constantinople fought 
to control the traffic of the straits. During the Middle Ages 
the Venetians and Genoese tried to beat each other to the 
riches of the narrows’ trade. Finally in 1453 the Ottoman 
Turks won the waterway and have held it ever since. And 
ever since, big powers have eyed this seaway enviously. 

To Germany, the straits meant a passage to Asia by an 
overland route through the Balkans. To Britain they meant 
a side door through which Russia’s Black Sea Fleet could 
threaten her Mediterranean route to India. To Russia they 
meant an outlet to a warm-water sea for her merchant marine 
and navy, but above all, a narrow gate to be closed in the 
face of an invader. 
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The Russians began their drive to control the Dardanelles 
straits under their first great king, Peter the Great, who got 
as far as the Black Sea. Defeated by the Turks and their 
allies in 1711, Peter had to give up his Black Sea gains. 
Russia's Catherine the Great did better ‘and got a good foot- 
hold on the Crimean peninsula where Sevastopol, Russia's 
great fortress and naval base, is now located. 

The Greek War of Independence (1832) and revolts in 
Egypt (1831 and 1839) loosened Turkish rule over Greece 
and Egypt. Taking advantage of Turkey’s weakness, Russia 
arranged a treaty with the Turks which closed the straits to 
the warships of all nations except Russia 


Turkish Rule Established Again ‘ 


So many nations objected to this that Turkish rule of the 
straits was re-established, with the provision that in war- 
time the waterway was to be closed to all warships. Russia 
was far from satisfied and again tried to drive to the Medi- 
terranean but was completely defeated by the French, Brit- 
ish and Turks during the Crimean War (1853-1856). 

Turkey joined the Germans in World War I partly because 
she thought Germany’s proposed Berlin-to-Bagdad railway 
would help develop interior Turkey. During the war, czar- 
ist Russia asked Britain to attack the Dardanelles in order 
to divert Turkish pressure on Russia. Although the British 
did so, the czar also asked the Allies to let Russia annex 
Constantinople, all the straits, and parts of Greece and Tur- 
key. In order to keep Russia in the Allied camp, the Allies 
secretly agreed. 

But later the Russian Bolsheviks overthrew the czar. The 


Soviets denounced this secret treaty and gave up all claims: 


to Constantinople and the straits, which they said ought to 
remain Turkish. Soviet Russia now takes the opposite view. 
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After Turkey and Germany had been defeated in World 
War I, Constantinople was left to Turkey, and the straits 


were opened to all merchant and war ships. Once again con- 


ditions changed. The Greeks unsuccessfully attacked Turkey, 
and out of Turkish resistance modern Turkey was born. 
Soviet Russia signed a non-aggression past with the new 
Turkey, giving back to Turkey the Turkish regions awarded 
to Russia in 1877. These regions the U.S.S.R. now is de- 
manding back again. 

At a Straits Conference following the 1922 Lausanne 
Treaty, the straits were demilitarized, opened to all ship- 
ping except in time of war, and supervised by a European 
commission under a Turkish president. When World War II 
seemed imminent, Turkey in 1936 asked permission to re- 
arm the waterway. At the Montreux conference, this was 
allowed. The straits commission also was abolished. Russian 
warships were allowed to pass through the passage without 
limitation in peacetime, and non-Black Sea nations were 
not allowed to send more warships through the straits than 
the number of ships owned by Russia and Turkey. 


Russia Demands Control 


Today conditions are very touchy. Russia refuses to renew 
the non-aggression pact originally signed with Turkey after 
the Turkish-Greek war. Russia demands two Turkish Cau- 
casian regions and bases in the straits. She wants the Mon- 
treux treaty changed so that Turkey cannot bar foreign war- 
ships in time of war. At Potsdam Russia asked for coritrol 
of all straits defenses. Britain vetoed the idea. The U. S. 
suggested the straits be internationalized. Russia flatly re- 
fused. Finally the United States sent a note to Turkey pro- 
posing that the Black Sea powers — Russia, Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, and Turkey — be permitted to move warships through 
the straits at all times. Turkey and Britain are both opposed 
to this. Rather than permit Russian control of the straits 
the Turks are prepared to fight. 

Until this problem is solved the Dardanelles will remain a 
sore spot in Russia’s relations with the West. 
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The Dardanelles are once more a sore spot on the map. 
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Nazi War Criminals 


What Happened: The leading stock- 
holders of International Murder Inc., 
are about to be paid off. A score of Hit- 
ler’s heinous henchmen have been in 
the defendants’ box since 10 a.m. Tues- 
day, November 20, when the first in- 
ternational war crimes trial in history 
opened in bomb-shattered Nuremberg, 
the shrine of the Nazi party. 

The twenty accused, consisting of all 
the surviving leaders of Nazidom, are 
charged with conspiracy to commit 
crimes against peace, war crimes and 
crimes against humanity. 

The reading of the 35,000-word in- 
dictment — a recital of plunder and hor- 
ror — took almost a full day. 

In the absence of Hitler, presumed to 
be dead, the principal figure in the dock 
is Hermann Goering, for years the 
Reich’s No. 2 Nazi. The other notorious 
Nazi leaders include Rudolf Hess, 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, Field Marshal 
Wilhelm Keitel, Admiral Kar] Doenitz, 
Admiral Erich Raeder and Alfred Rosen- 
berg, the notorious Nazi party leader 
for foreign policy who spread the propa- 
ganda of the Nazis all over Europe. 

What’s Behind It: This is not a trial 
of the vanquished by their victors 
Goering and his gang of cut-throats are 
in the prisoners’ dock not for losing the 
war but for committing the most bestial 
crimes against humanity. This distinc- 
tion must be clearly borne in mind. 
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Revolt in lran 

What Happened: Little Iran (Persia, 
to you) has pushed the Big Powers out 
of the newspaper headlines. Beneath 
the large headlines is the story of a 
wide-spread rebellion which broke out 
in the northern part of the country, the 
Azerbaijan Province, bordering on the 
Soviet Union. This region has been gar- 
risoned by Soviet troops since 1941. 

The revolt was launched by members 
of the newly formed “Democratic Party” 
which is believed to be the old Tudeh, 
or Communist Party under a new name. 
The rebels had slain several government 
officials, and cut all communications 
with Teheran, the capital. 

In Washington, Iran’s new Ambas- 
sador, Hussein Ala, indirectly charged, 
after a conference with Secretary of 
State Byrnes, that the “so-called revolu- 
tion” had “most certainly” “en- 
gineered” by Moscow. “We have tried 
our utmost,” he said, “to have friendly 
relations with our powerful neighbor to 
the north (Russia) and have shown the 
greatest forbearance in our dealings 
with them.” 
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Nazi leaders at war crimes trial. Left to Right (Front): Hermann Goering, 
Rudolf Hess, Marshal Keitel. (Rear): Doenitz, Raeder, Schirach, Sauckel. 
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Hussein Ala 


What's Behind It: There is a strong 
smell of oil to this “rebellion.” As a dis- 
patch to the New York Times points 
out, “The revolt was no surprise to 
Washington officials who had _ long 
feared trouble in that part of Iran be- 
cause of the Soviet Union’s desire for 
important oil concessions and the Irani- 
an government’s persistent refusal to 
grant them.” 


Deadlock in France 


What Happened: All within the 
space of one week General Charles de 
Gaulle was (1) unanimously elected by 
the Constituent Assembly as President 
of the French Provisional Government, 
(2) offered his resignation from the 
post, and (3) re-elected to the 
Presidency. He explained that he was 
deadlocked with the Communists over 
the allotment of chief Cabinet minis- 
tries. The Communists insisted on hold- 
ing one of the big three posts — War, 
Foreign Affairs cr Interior. Later, ef- 
forts were renewed to form a coalition 
government of the three major parties 
— Communists, Socialists and Popular 
Republicans. 

What’s Behind It: There is no ques- 
tion about de Gaulle’s popularity with 
the people — the elections have proven 
it. But to be sure of the backing of the 
Constituent Assembly, he must form a 
government that is acceptable to all 
three of the major parties. And that’s 
where the hitch is. 
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U. S. Prods Japan 


What Happened: A directive issued 
by Allied Headquarters ordered the 
Japanese government to dissolve by the 
end of this year all private and commer- 
cial companies engaged in operating 
civilian air lines. The Aeronautics Bu- 
reau of the Ministry of Transportation 
was instructed to dismantle airdromes, 
directional beacons and other equip- 
ment throughout the Japanese islands. 
The Japanese air force had long ago 
been disbanded. This sweeping order 
also abolishes all training of pilots, 
ground crews and aircraft designers. In 
effect, the entire Japanese nation is 
grounded 

Economically, too, Japan is having 
her face lifted under American surgery. 
General MacArthur has made it known 
that he intends to abolish share-cropping 
and distribute some 11,000,000 acres of 


| land among the tenant farmers. Earlier, 
the Japanese government responding to 


American prodding, took steps to dis- 
solve the “Zaibatsu,” the great family 
trusts which for generations have dom- 
inated the country’s industrial life. 

The democratization of the schools is 
also proceeding satisfactorily. Textbooks 
are being re-written eliminating militar- 
ist propaganda and teachers are care- 
fully selected on the basis of their loy- 
alty to democratic principles. 

On the political front, numerous new 
parties have sprung into existence. 
There are several so-called “Liberal” 
groups which are fronting for the old- 
time reactionaries. On the other extreme, 
there are the Socialists and the Com- 
munists. The middle-classes, however, 
seem to be unrepresented, 

What’s Behind It: All this is only 
half of the story —the domestic half. 
Externally, Japar is still the bone of 
contention between the United States 
and Russia. Secretary Byrnes disclosed 
recently that Russia has renewed her 
demand for a control council for Japan. 
She also insists upon a unanimity rule, 
4 procedure that in effect would give her 
or any other member of the proposed 
Council veto power. The U. S. is adher- 
ing to its previous stand that in case of 
disagreement the final “say” shall be 
Gen, MacArthur's, as Supreme Allied 
Commander. 
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Bulgaria’s Election 

What Happened: The Bulgarians 
went through all the motions of an elec- 
tion. There were ballots and ballot boxes 
and all the rest of the paraphernalia of 
voting — except a free exercise of the 
franchise. There was no opposition 
slate. The voters were presented with 
one ticket — the Communist-dominated 
Fatherland Front. Under the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that the 
party in power polled 88 per cent of 
the total vote. 

What’s Behind It: The “elections” in 
Soviet-occupied Bulgaria fooled no one 
— least of all the democratic elements in 
that country who would have no part 
of it. They were held despite protests 
from the United States Government. 
The State Department served notice on 
Sofia that we would not regard the bal- 
loting as fair or representative. Indica- 
tions of force and reprisals were report- 
ed by Mark Ethridge, publisher of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Times and Courier- 
Journal. He had been sent to Bulgaria 
by President Truman to investigate con- 
ditions. The prospect of our recognition 
of the Bulgarian government is now 
more remote than ever. 

The United States had previously 
stated that it would not grant recogni- 
tion unless a truly representative gov- 
ernment was chosen through fair and 
free elections. This condition had re- 
cently been met to our satisfaction in 
Hungary where a fair and democratic 
election was held last month. 


Health Insurance 


What Happened: If you run out of 
apples and cannot keep the doctor away, 
President Truman wants to make sure 
you can have the medical care you need. 
He sent a special message to Congress 
calling for a 5-point program to protect 
the health of the nation. He proposed: 

1) Compulsory health insurance for 
all under the social security system. 

2) Benefits to workers for earnings 
lost through illness. 

8) More Federal aid to States to 
build hospitals and for other facilities. 

4) Expansion of the public health, 
maternal, and child health services, 

5) Training of more doctors and in- 
creased medical research, 

The President emphasized that his 
program of compulsory medical insur- 
ance was not “socialized medicine.” 
People would pay their own premiums 
as they do for any insurance and would 
choose their own doctors as they do 
now, he said. President Truman asked 
that “all persons who work for a living 
and their dependents should be cov- 
ered” by the insurance plan. Bills were 
introduced to carry out the President’s 
program in both the Senate and the 
House. Senator Wagner and Rep. Din- 
gle sponsored them. 

What's Behind It: Despite President 
Truman’s words, the cry of “socialized 
medicine” was immediately raised 
against his plan. Opponents say that it 
would take away professional freedom 
of doctors. 





¢ Harris-Ewing-U. 8S. Marine Photo 


Two U. S. Marines of the First Division occupying Peiping have a backstage 
discussion with Chinese actors after a performance at Peiping Opera House. 
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International 
Walter Reuther, vice president of the Automobile Workers of America, tells 
union delegates in Detroit about stalemated wage negotiations with GM. 


Private Housing Bill 
What Happened: A new bill designed 


to wipe out the “no man’s land” 
ing has been introduced in the Senate 
A compromise between Senators Wag 
ner and Ellender, Democrats, and Sen- 
ator Taft, Republican, it aims to make 
it possible for private enterprise to build 
homes for the middle-income 
This group cannot pay more than $5000 
for a house, but earn too much to 
be eligible for public housing. Under 
the new bill, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration could insure loans up to 95 
per cent of the cost of a $5000 house. 
An individual would thus have to make 
only a 5 per cent down payment on his 
home. 

What’s Behind It: Since the original 
Wagner-Ellender bill was criticized for 
not putting enough emphasis on private 
building, the new one should have a 
better chance of passing. 


ot hous- 


group. 


U. S. Agency Reforms 


What Happened: The Senate gave a 
boost to President Truman’s hope for 
the power to reorganize the Executive 
Department. It overrode the recommen- 
dation of its Judiciary Committee and 
voted that any change the President 
made would become effective automati- 
cally in 60 days unless both Con- 
gressional houses vetoed it. The House 
has already passed a similar bill. But 
Congressmen have listed 17 important 
agencies as “out of bounds” for the 
President. Among those he could not 
touch are the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Maritime Commission. 


When President Truman begins the 
revamping, he will consider a plan to 
coordinate all Federal agencies dealing 
with international cooperation into a 
single unit, It would be responsible for 
all U. S. activities in the various bodies 
ot the United Nations Organization. 

What’s Behind It: The Executive De- 
partment has been bursting at the seams 
with overlapping agencies for a long 
time, President Truman may soon get 
the power he requested months ago to 
correct the situation. But it will not do 
him much good if too many agencies 
are exempted. If. the agencies were co- 
ordinated according to the field of activi- 
ties they dealt with, much duplication 
of effort could be eliminated. 
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Talburt in the Pittsburgh Press 


Speaking of Gordian Knots 


Auto Strike 


What Happened: The world’s largeg 
union was lined up against the world} 
largest industrial concern in the first big 
strike of the reconversion period. Whem 
General Motors Corporation did nog 
answer within the specified time thé 
demand of the United Automobilg 
Workers, CIO, that their wage disputé 
be submitted to arbitration, UAW offic 
cials voted to strike. The union had set 
a Nov. 20 deadline, and the company 
answered they would reply by Nov. 23% 

The strike affects 350,000 employeg 
in 100 plants in 20 States. It ended thé 
hope that cars would soon be rolling off 
the assembly lines now that the OP& 
has set auto prices at approximately 
1942 levels. 

Another squelched hope was that thé 
labor-management conference would 
produce machinery to settle future diss 
putes without strikes. Business and 
union delegates split over the issues of 
collective bargaining, controls ovef 
unions similar to those on industry, and 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes. 

What’s Behind It: Since early Octo- 
ber, GM and the UAW negotiated in 
vain over the union’s demand for a 30 
per cent wage increase to make up the 
difference between peacetime and war- 
time take-home pay. But underlying this 
issue is the argument of the union 
that profits shall be taken into ac 
count when wages are fixed. General 
Motors refused to accept this theory and 
would not open its books to the union. 

Effects of the General Motors strike 
will spread throughout the nation. 


“Ike” Heads Army 


What Happened: There was a chang- 
ing of America’s top military guard. 
President Truman appointed General of 
the Army Dwight Eisenhower as Chief 
of Staff of the Army, succeeding Ger 
eral of the Army George Marshall, who 
retired. Fleet Admiral Chester Nimitz 
will replace Fleet Admiral Ernest J. 
King, who also retired, as Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Moving into Eisenhower’s old job 4 
Commanding General of U. S. forces 
in Europe and our representative if 
Germany will be Gen. Joseph McNat 
ney, who former], headed our troops i 
the Mediterranean theater. Admiral 
Raymond Spruance will succeed Nimitt 
as Commander in Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet. 

What’s Behind It: Marshall and King 
have wanted to retire since V-J Day, 
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ground stations ... 


78% of the nation’s population. 


vEN before the war ended, Tele- 
vision and FM transmitting and 
receiving equipment had reached 
ahigh degree of perfection. But a 
final difficulty remained—the prob- 
lem of broadcasting such programs 
on a nationwide basis. 

Because of the ultra-high fre- 
quencies employed, Television and 
FM waves travel only in straight, 
“line-of-sight” direction. They do 
not bend around the earth’s sure 
face... as do those of standard- 
band radio. 

This limits the range of a Tele- 
vision or FM station toa maximum 
of 50 miles—even when perched 
atop the tallest building. 

A chain of radio-relay stations 
across the country—or coaxial 
tables spanning the nation —have 
been proposed as a sulution. But 
these are terrifically expensive and, 
Worse yet, cause serious distortion 
of long distance programs. 
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Now, at last, Westinghouse re- 
arch engineers have discovered 





FLYING ANTENNAS .. . Television and FM 
programs will be “beamed” (solid lines) from 
and from plane-to-plane 
(dotted lines) . . . for rebroadcast to shaded 
areas. 14 Stratovision planes, now being devel- 
oped by Glenn L. Martin Company, can cover 





a practical solution through 
“STRATOVISION”—broadcasting Tel- 
evision and FM programs from 
planes flying six miles high in the 
stratosphere! 

At this altitude, a single Strato- 
vision plane can cover an area 422 
miles in diameter... 103,000 square 
miles...approximately the com- 
bined area of New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. 

Westinghouse engineers predict 
that 14 of these flying broadcasting 
stations can transmit 4 Television 
and5FM programs simultaneously 
to 78% of the nation’s population. 

The conception and planning of 
Stratovision broadcasting are a 
tribute to the ingenuity and engi- 
neering “know-how” of Westing- 


How Westinghouse STRATOVISION 
took the final headache out of Television and FM 


house radio technicians... gained 
through producing $400,000,000 
worth of Radar and radio equip- 
ment for our armed forces. 





HERE’S THE SECRET .. . Stratovision broadcast- 
ing, serving an area of 103,000 square miles, will 
require only 1/50th as much power as a 50 kilo- 
watt ground transmitter covering only 7,900 
square miles. That’s why a single Stratovision 
plane can easily carry and power the equipment 
needed for simultaneously transmitting 4 Tele- 
vision and 5 FM programs, 


Westinghouse 
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Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, 
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MARCO MILLIONS 


USTICHELLO, a writer of Pisa, now a prisoner of war, 

sat in the crowded dungeon of a castle in Genoa, stared 

at his quill pen, and sighed. Thirteen years was a long time 
to wait for Pisa to defeat Genoa 

The door opened. He did not look up. Every day the door 
opened to admit another prisoner of war. Then a shadow fell 
across his work. He glanced at the newcomer —a Venetian 
with a weatherbeaten face—a man who seemed to swagger 
even when he stood still. The writer frowned. “Go talk to 
the others. I'm writing a story. You shall hear it when I've 
finished.” 

The Venetian laughed till the walls echoed. “He will tell 
mea story! Paper dreams! I'll tell you a real story!” And the 
Venetian began to talk. The prisoners listened. Stone walls 
seemed to disappear. A strange land came to life. The rich 
court of an emperor called the Khan, who ruled over millions 
of people in a country so vast that the Mediterranean Sea 
could be a lake in the midst of it with room to spare! A 
country where the Khan's castle had four walls each a mile 
long! Where there was a city built, like Venice, on water — 
but of untold magnificence, and so huge it was a hundred 
miles around! 

One day, Rustichello said, “If I were to write your stories 
in a book .. .” And the strangest partnership in literary his- 
tory began — two prisoners of war — shut in a narrow world 











Next Issue: Weapon Against Ignorance 


of stone — writing of a land so vast that the Italian world 
was a prison by comparison. 

They were in the midst of their work, when news came of 
a great battle between Venice and Genoa. Rustichello trem- 
bled. Would the story teller be free before all the stories 
were told? A great commotion arose outside. Venetian prison- 
ers cheered. But the door opened —to admit bloodstained 
prisoners of war. Genoa had won. Gloom hung heavy over 
the prison. But the unquenchable story teller told another tale 
of far places, and the Pisan sharpened another quill. 

At last the day came when the Venetian was free. Who 
knows how hard it was for the Pisan to smile a goodbye? 
Perhaps the Venetian felt some regret, too. For he left a 
world where men begged for his stories. He returned to 
Venice — where men shrugged at his tales — shrugged and 
called Marco Polo, world traveler, “Mr. Marco Millions.” 





It is hard to measure the effect on future generations of 
the travels of Marco Polo, the Venetian who spent twenty 
years in the unknown world of China. The imagination of 
his fellow men staggered at the wonders he told. Had not 
fate made him a prisoner of war for a time, his tales might 
have been completely forgotten, and the world might have 
lost the book that was to fire the.imaginations of men who 
lived centuries after “Marco Millions” of Venice had died. 
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IT?S WILSON 









If it’s a Wilson it’s THE LAST WORD 


The name Wilson stands for the modern era of sports 


—the era of speed, skill and progress. Wilson 
equipment for our modernized type of football, 
basketball, soccer—as well as golf, tennis, etc., is 
strictly in tune with the times—the /ast word in smart 
design, construction and good craftsmanship. 


Preference for Wilson equipment among players, 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


coaches, leagues, schools continues to grow. It is 
a tribute to the name that stands for the latest 
thing in equipment for today’s smart play. Remem- 
ber—If it’s a Wilson it’s the last word in modern 
equipment for modern play. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


Let's all boost the“War 
Memorials That Live” 
campaign to commem- 
orate our war beroes. 














“agO ONE is immune 
the ravages of war,” said 
General “Hap” Arnold, Chief of 
the U. S. Army Air Forces 
General Arnold was speaking 
about the atomic 
weapon which scientists say 
could kill 40,000,000 Americans 


bomb i 


from | 


in a single enemy attack. The | 


t 


Air Forces chief pointed oi 
that so far we have no efficient 
defense against atomic bombs 

Our military experts are now 
working to devise a system of 
defense — a system in which air 
power is expected to play a 
major part. 


power to combat enemy attacks, 
our country must continue to 
take the initiative in aviation re 
search. We still have a great 
deal to learn about jet propul- 
*sion, radar, and atomic energy 

The “Big Three” in U.S. avia- 
tion research are the Naval Air 
Experimental Station at Phila- 
delphia; the Air Technical Ser\ 
ice Command at Wright Field in 
Dayton, Ohio; and the National 
Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics (NACA). 

Of the three, only the NACA 
seeks to advance the science of 
flight, with equal emphasis on 
all of its applications — private 
and commercial, as well as mili- 
tary. If our Government creates 


} gress In 









AVIATION RESEARCH 


1 new agency for aviation re- 
search, the NACA may be the 
nucleus around which the new 
igency will be built. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1915 


The National Advisory Com- 
Aeronautics was es- 
Con- 


given 


mittee for 
tablished by an Act of 
1915. It was 
$5,000 to conduct its researches. 
Additional appropriations given 
NACA small — and 
sometimes Congress refused to 
appropriations. 


were also 


award it any 
In spite of the small funds 


| they received, NACA scientists 
But in order for U. S. air | 


made a number of valuable 


contributions in the field of 


aviation rearch. Their work on 


iirfoil (wing) sections, anti- 


spin devices, laminar (smooth) 


flow wings, and other aviation 


developments have paid off 
highly 

NACA scientists helped to 
give our country aircraft that 


were able to fly higher, faster 
and farther than the planes ow 
enemies were able to throw into 
combat 

Today, NACA has the most 
complete aviation research and 
test facilities known anywhere. 
NACA’s three research centers 
are: Langley Memorial Aero- 





nautical Laboratory at Langley 
Field, Va.; Ames Aeronautical 
Laboratory at Sunnydale, Calif.; 
and the Aircraft Engine Re- 
search Laboratory at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Spurred on by the war, 
our Government has already in- 
$65,000,000 in these 
three laboratories. 

Oldest of NACA’s three re- 
search centers, and for many 
years the only one, is the Lang- 
ley Laboratory. Here, the first 
of the modern aviation research 


vested 


equipment was designed and 
built — including the 


largest wind tunnel for testing 


world’s 


planes. 

When a large part of the air- 
craft industry began to shift to 
the West Coast, the Ames Lab- 
oratory was set up to handle the 
problems of the Western air- 
craft industry 

Ground was broken for the 
Cleveland laboratories only ten 
months before Pearl Harbor. 
Yet, by May 1942, the first re- 
search project was launched. 

Today, NACA engineers and 
scientists are deep in the study 
of jet propulsion — to name only 
under research. 
Many other phases of air power 
are being studied by NACA — 
to keep America strong! 


one subject 


Navy Brewster fighter is mounted for tests in world’s largest wind tun- 
nel at Langley Field, Va. (Note size of man in circle in comparison to 
size of tunnel.) Plane is supported on struts which transmit the forces 
to balances. Streamline fairings shield struts from air stream to elimi- 
forces which would not act on the plane in flight. 
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What is “crabbing?” 
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CAREER 


in Television 


The Story of 
Helen Rhodes 


UV All, 
bly, 


@ Television, according to Helen Rhodes, can be 
compared to no other form: of entertainment; for it 
borrows from the stage, the screen, and the radio and 
adds a spontaneous quality which gives television 
programs a special charm. 

Helen, program producer at G.E.’s television studio 
WRGB, has been interested in dramatics since child- 
hood, and she considers television a perfect job for 
her training and interests. She lives her work, and 
as she puts it: “I’ve come to think of everything in 
terms of television, for television is alive and fun; 
it gives me a chance to meet interesting people from 
everywhere and to learn a lot about them and the \ \. 
things they do.” 
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Completing high school in Cobleskill, N. Y., Helen After college, Helen did graduate work and held a 


entered the University of Michigan, where she majored job at the same time—first with the Michigan Repertory 
in speech, dramatics, and radio. She spent much time layers, a summer stock show, and then as assistant to 4 
acting in and producing radio and theater shows. her college's director of dramatics. 





She then came to WRGB and was given a job as program Helen likes to cook and keep house, is interested in 
producer—the only girl then on the program staff. architecture and interior decoration—but she'd really 
Helen puts on television shows, takes part in productions, rather swim or go to a good football game, the latter 
and also trains others in this work. being her chief outside interest. 


FREE—a “comic” book in 4 colors—“Adventures in Electricity,” introducing Johnny Powers and 
his scientist brother, Ed. Write to Dept. 6-327, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 












































1. When Baekeland was 
studying chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, photogra- 
phy was his hobby. His family ' 
sometimes thought his enthu- 
siasm went too far. 
Ny LEO, WHY DID YOU 


MELT MY SILVER 
WATCH ? 
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1 HAD TO MAKE 
SOME NITRATE 
OF SILVER TO 
DEVELOP THESE 
PLATES, FATHER ! 






















17'$ WONDERFUL NOT 
70 HAVE TO WORK 
IN COMPLETE 
DARKNESS. 


2. When he came to America 


Leo Hendrik Baekeland 





in 1889, Baekeland manufac- (1863-1944) 
tured photographic papers. Pioneer in Plastics 


He invented Velox, a paper 


that could be printed quickly HEN Dr. Leo H. Baekeland discov- 


by artificial light. 


ered bakelite, the first commercial 








synthetic resin or plastic, he launched an 





3. He sold his discovery in 
1899, became financially 
independent, and devoted 
himself to research chem- 
istry. One day he got an 
unusual reaction. 
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HOW USEFUL THIS suasTANce | entirely new industry. His success led 
WOULD BE IF | COULD FIND chemists to discover many other syn- 


thetic plastics, such as lucite and buta- 
cite. 

Born in Ghent, Belgium in 1863, 
Baekeland was educated in Belgian uni- 
versities. When he came to America on 
a traveling scholarship, he liked this 
country so much that he decided to re- 
main. 

In 1910 Baekeland organized the 
Bakelite Corporation to manufacture his 
new material. He was its president until 
he retired in 1939. 

Baekeland served the nation on the 


4. When the mixture cooled, | Naval Consulting Board in World War 


a strange hard mass was left. |__|. He received many awards and hono- 
It would not melt, dissolve or | rary degrees in Europe and the U. S. and 
break. Heat, acids and elec- | was an honorary professor of chemical 


tricity had no effect on it. 


engineering at Columbia University. 











WHAT 1S THIS 
RADIO CASE MADE OF ? 
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| 5. After months of hard work, Baekeland discovered that he could 
mold the material into any shape while it was still hot and soft. 


“Bakelite”. became the foundation for 





the plastics industry. 


WHY, THAT'S BAKELITE. (T'S 
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In competitive sports, as in life, it is a matter of “Give 
and Take” ... you learn to give your best and learn to 
take what the other fellow has to offer. So be sure 
your sports equipment is the best to be had . . . choose 
MacGregor-Goldsmith—the Choice of Champions. 
Boxing gloves are available again. See the MacGregor- 


Goldsmith sporting goods dealer in your town. 
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SPORT PRODUCTS INC, 


MANUFACTURERS VICTORY BONDS 


| JOHN AND FINDLAY STREETS, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Give new beauty to your fingernails with Dura-Gloss, 
the nail polish of perfection. Dura-Gloss is 
like liquid jewelry. Its beauty and brilliance 
come from Chrystallyne, a special ingredient : 
in the Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 


Its smoothness will delight you. 10¢ plus tax. 







/ 


Something new 
Dura-Gloss Nail Polish Dryer 
dries polish faster. Try it. 
10¢ plus tax. 





16 Exciting Shades 





florr Laboratories, Patersor N! |. founded by E. T. Reynolds 





A Scent for the Sharks 


Once, the greatest terror a ship- 
wrecked man had to face was the shark, 
Now science takes care of Mr. Shark by 
means of a “stink bomb.” The “stink 
bomb” is fastened to the inside of a 
life-jacket. In the water the bomb dis- 
solves, leaving an odor most offensive to 
sharks, but not perceptible to human 
beings. This shipwrecking proposition 
is getting to be just a glorified picnic. 

B.A. 
Peacetime Blackout 

Here’s a new angle in car roofs—a 
top made of transparent plastic that 
allows the sun to shine through. Should 
you want to cut out the sun, you simply 
push a button, and a black, oily liquid 
flows between the two layers of plastic. 
Must be a gruesome feeling, watching 
that nasty black liquid cut you off from 
the sky! Something like drowning. 

4,5. 
Look — No Hands! 

A new device called a Jerryphone is 
a telephone that can be used without 
holding the instrument to the mouth 
and ear, When it rings, you take the 
receiver from the hook and lay it over 
two openings in a box-like apparatus. 
This leaves the hands free for jotting 
down messages or looking up papers 
while talking. Also, enables 3 or 4 peo- 
ple to be in on the same conversation. 
It’s ideal for the housewife who is bath- 
ing the baby when the phone rings. By 
turning up the volume a little, she can 
continue her work and carry on a con- 
versation some distance from the phone. 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM 


TUBERCULOSIS 
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A Christmas Story 


LL that day the Inn Yard had been 
\ thronged with people coming to pay 
{® their taxes in the town of Bethle- 
hem, The small sturdy watchdog who 
slept in the stable and picked up what 
food he could find had never before 
seen such a crowd of travelers. 

When night fell he was tired from 
barking at so many strangers and their 
beasts, and with scurrying out of the 
way of feet and hoofs, But for all the 
barking and running about it had been 
. good day. The Inn had overflowed 
into the yard. There had been a fire 
there with meat roasting over it and 
pots that sent out’ clouds of savory 
steam. Many a rich morsel had fallen 
his way, so he felt well content as he 
crept into his corner of the stable near 
the oxen’s stall. 

He and they greeted each other and 
exchanged news of the day. 

‘Yes, we, too, have been busy,” the 
oxen told him. “Heavy loads for us since 
daybreak and the roads round Bethle- 
hem so choked with carts and caravans 
and herds and flocks we could hardly 
move sometimes.” 

“And rude, stupid creatures they were 
to meet!” the ass put in from her corner. 
“With no manners at all or sense enough 
to follow their own noses. Some even 
dared to dispute the right of way with 
me, but I held my ground.” 

“I have no doubt you did,” said the 
dog, for he knew the ass was not one to 
be persuaded against her will. He 
turned himself round and round in a 
pile of straw to make himself comfort- 
able and fell to licking a bruised spot 
on his leg. 

“There must have been many sheep,” 
the old ewe joined in from her pen. 
“I could not see them because I was 
shut in here with my two lambs, but I 
could tell by their voices that some 
came from places farther away than 
Judea. I should have liked to see them.” 

“Well,” the dog told her, “I found 
them a dusty, frightened lot. I was 
thankful not to have their herding in 
my charge. And the goats were no 
better,” he added, that the bearded gray 
goat might be sure to hear. He and the 
goat were not upon friendly terms and 
took pleasure in tormenting each other. 

“Peace and quiet. Peace and quiet 
at last,” the doves cooed from the raft- 
ers. “Peace and quiet till morning, that 
is all we ask.” 

The hens made soft clucking sounds 
to show that they were in complete 
agreement, 

But the cock with his scarlet comb 





By RACHEL FIELD 


and burnished tail feathers, stepping 
about in search of stray kernels, was of 
a different mind. “I like noise and 
bustle myself.” He voiced his opinion 
loudly. “Peace is all very well for those 
who haven't the spirit for something 
better. Now I can hardly wait for morn- 
ing.” 

“Everyone to his own taste,” the mild- 
eyed cow put in her word, shifting her 
cud deftly and flicking her tail as she 
did so. “If it were always day or always 
night we should not all be satisfied.” 

“Well said. Well said,” the doves 
agreed in dréwsy unison from the dim- 
ness of the eaves. 

Darkness gathered there first. The 
swallows were already seeking their 
nests, while the bats were beginning 
to stretch and unfold their lean, black 
wings. 

Night was coming fast and all the 
birds and beasts and insects of the sta- 
ble knew that it belonged to them, The 
world was theirs as the world of day 
could never be. When the sun rose man 
would be their master again. They 
would carry his burdens or feed or serve 
him according to their different gifts. 
But night was their own, when they 
might move or fight or take counsel to- 
gether without man’s interference. It 
was good that this should be so, the 
little dog thought, as he burrowed 
deeper into the straw. 

His sworn enemy the cat slid~ by. 
She moved like a shadow with fiery- 
green eyes ready to pounce upon the 
mice who were already squeaking and 
scampering at their play. But the dog 
was too tired and comfortable to give 
chase, so for once he let her pass un- 
molested. All about him crickets chirped 
in rusty chorus and sometimes a bat 
swooped so low he could feel the stir 
of its wings. The darkness was warm 
and alive with the familiar scents of 
fur and feathers and grain and straw. 

“Rest well. Rest well. Rest well.” Thé 
doves cooed sleepily, making a soft 
sound in their throats that was like 
the bubbling of a well-filled pot over 
a fire. 

Night had come to Bethlehem. The 
Inn had been full hours ago. The dog 
could hear late travelers being turned 
away. The stable door was securely 
bolted against intruders and the wind 
was rising, frosty and keen. Through an 
opening in the roof a star shone bright 
as purest silver. 

“I never saw a star look so large or 
so near,” the cock observed as he moved 


(Continued on page 24) 



















ETTER warm up your tonsils, folks. 
They're in for a lot of racket-action 
this winter. The liveliest basketball 
season of all time is just around the 
corner. 

That’s what Nat Holman told us the 
other day. And Nat ought to know. 
Nat, the greatest player that ever lived, 
now coaches the College of the City of 
New York (C.C.N.Y.). 

We dropped in on him in the middle 
ot a practice. “How’s your team look?” 
we asked. 


Naf for just an hour 


“Give me a rain check on that ques- 
tion,” he grunted. “I don’t know yet. 
We're awfully small. And we're playing 
a lot of big teams. Oklahoma A. & M. 
is one, They have Bob Kurland, as 
usual, And he’s 7 feet. What’s more, 
I understand they have another player 
who’s even bigger. Something like 7 
feet 6 inches. And my tallest man is 
6’ 3’!” 

“Do you still think the East plays 
better basketball than the West?” 

Nat looked surprised. “Say, I stopped 
saying that years ago. Especially after 
watching Stanford, De Paul and Okla- 
homa A. & M. come East year after 
year and drub the best we had. 

“The East and West now play much 
the same kind of game. About the 
only real difference is in shooting. The 
West shoots a whole lot more with one 
hand. At that, some of our Eastern 
teams are now going in heavy for one- 
hand popping. Rhode Island State is a 
shining example.” 


Suddenly Nat jumped to his ‘feet. 
“No! No!” he roared, dashing onto the 
floor. “Spread, spread! Don’t bunch up. 
And you, Kappie, what are you doing 
under the basket? You're not big 
enough, tricky enough, to stay under. 
All you do is jam the middle. Get in, 
then get out quick. Look, like this.” 

Nat then demonstrated. And it was 
a joy to behold. Although he’s in his 
middle 40’s, he’s as trim as he ever was. 
Twenty years ago, he captained the 
famous Original Celtics, the greatest 
professional team of all time. 

The player everybody came to see 
was Holman, He was lightning fast, 
an amazing passer, and a dead shot. 
He’s still a panther on his feet. He gives 
you the impression he could take on 
any one of his players and run rings 
around him. 

After practice, we trailed Nat to his 
office. 

“Here’s something you'll be interested 
n,” he said, opening his locker. We 
looked in and saw a huge stack of 
movie reels, 

“They're movies of nearly all our big 
games the past six years,” he explained. 
“I let my boys see for themselves all 
the silly little errors they make.” 


—HeErRMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor. 
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What a time to celebrate! No wonder Merry Christmas and Have a Coke 
are heard from all hands. Words that speak of good cheer. The good 
things get around in this world and Coca-Cola is one of them—a symbol 
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ON THE AIR 


OFF THE AIR 





QUIZ BIZ 





The quiz biz shows no sign ot fizzing. | 


By that we mean that quiz programs 
are still one of the most popular items 


on. the air. What’s more, everybody | 


seems to want to get into the act — and 
just about everybody does. The junior 
geniuses hold forth on The Quiz Kids 
(ABC — Sun. at 7:30 p.m.). Husbands 
and wives match wits on The Better 
Half (MBS — Thurs. at 
Radio detective characters are 


stars on Quick As a Flash (MBS — Sun. 


at 6:00 p.m.). Information Please 
(NBC — Mon. at 9:30 p.m.) features 
the very bright demonstrating their 


brilliance. Just plain people match wits 
and cudgel their brains on Take It or 
Leave It (CBS — Sun. at 10:00 p.m.) 
emceed by that $64 question man, Phil 
Baker; Dr. ILO. (NBC — Mon. at 10:30 
p.m.); Double or Nothing (MBS — 
Sun. at 9:30 p.m.); Two Cities Quiz 
(MBS — Sun. at 3:00 p.m.); Detect 
and Collect (ABC — Thurs. at 9:30 
p.m.). Sometimes the contestants cud- 
gel each other, as on Truth or Conse- 
(NBC — Sat. at 8:30 p.m.), 


where such forms of 


quences 


acted as consequences. 

Thanks to the Yanks (CBS — Mon. 
at 7:30 p.m.) held its Navy Day cele- 
bration on board the battleship New 
York, M.C. Bob Hawk chose contest- 
ants from the maintenance crew and 
their wives and One sailor, 
when asked to complete the Dorothy 
Parker quotation: “Men never make 
passes at girls who wear——,” re- 
sponded with, “Slacks!” 

There’s new — even on 
quiz programs. Movie Quiz (ABC — 
Mon. at 8:30 p.m.) is a variation on 
audience participation programs. The 
winnings will go to the contestant who 
is able to identify the stars, scenes, and 
titles of current movies by hearing ex- 
cerpts of the picture’s sound tracks. 
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HOOPER SUPERS 


10:00 p.m.). | 
guest | 


violence are ex- | 


Latest tabulations by C. E. Hooper, | 


Inc. rate radio’s leading programs. 


(1) It’s a tie between Bob Hope and 
Fibber McGee and Molly. (2) Jack 
Benny. (3) Fred Allen. (4) Charlie Me- 
Carthy, (5) Lux Radio Theater. (6) 
Mr. District Attorney. (7) Walter Win- 
chell. (8) Hildegarde. (9) Screen Guild 
Players. (10) Take It or Leave it. 


(All program hours listed are E.S.T.) 
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8 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 


CASH AWARDS 
” 36 CONVENTION TRIPS 









Here’s the biggest news you’ve read in a long time. You 
are eligible to try for these awards in the TWO competitions 
listed below —if you reside in the United States and are 
between the ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 


1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION 3% 2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION 
— 316 awards, including two $5,000 | — 316 awards, including two $4,000 
and two $3,000 scholarships. In | and two $2,000 scholarships. All 
this, you build a miniature model | you do is make a solid model auto- 
Napoleonic Coach to plans we fur- | mobile embodying your own ideas 
nish you. %¢ of motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fat 


In both competitions the following regulations will prevail. Boys 12 
years old, or older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Junior Division. Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 20 on September 
1, 1945, compete in the Senior Division. All boys within these age limits 
are eligible to Guild Membership. There are no dues or entrance fees of 
any kind. Each member shall receive, without charge, an official Guild 
membership card and button, and a full set of Guild drawings and in- 
structions. Both competitions close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the sons of General Motors em- 
ployes. In all cases where the son of a General Motors employe qualifies 
for an award, duplicate awards will be made. 
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All Through the Night 


(Continued from page 21) 


about with his spurred, high-stepping 
walk. “Somehow it makes me very rest- 
less, and there is something strange in 
the air. Perhaps you have felt it, too?” 

But the dog made no answer. He 
yawned and laid his pointed muzzle on 
his paws and prepared for sleep. 

He woke at the sound of voices out- 
side and roused himself to bark, But 
though the hair rose along his back, 
no sound came rumbling from his 
throat. The bolt was drawn and the 
stable door opened to lantern light and 


the dim shapes of two men and a 
donkey on whose back a woman sat, 
wrapped in a heavy cloak. 

“Well”— the voice of the Inn Keeper 
sounded short and impatient —“if you 
cannot go on, there is only the stable to 
offer. Coming as you have at such an 
hour, you are fortunate to have this 
shelter till morning.” 

“The roads were crowded,” the Man 
answered him, “and our pace was slow 
because of my wife. You can see that 
she is nearly spent.” 

“Yes, yes.” The Inn Keeper was al- 
ready shutting the door. “I am sorry 
for your plight, but I tell you there is 
no room left.” 





How to help a friend (?) in need 





1. When your best friend is in dire need of 
an extra-fine shirt, show him that your 
heart is correctly situated by lending him 
one of your own good-looking Arrow Shirts, 
plus an Arrow Tie and Arrow Handker- 
chief to match. 





3. There! Now you can see your Arrow 
Ensemble as others see it! Notice how all 
its colors harmonize perfectly. Neat Arrow 
Shirt under his coat. Colorful Arrow Tie, 
matching just right. Blending Arrow Hand- 
kerchief in his pocket. 





2. Watch him as he slips into your shirt. 
Since he’s of the same size, you can get a 
fair picture of how trim-looking Arrow’s 
Mitoga figure-cut makes your own torso, 
(Arrow’s are Sanforized-labeled, too—can’t 
shrink more than 1%.) 





4, viIPEs! How do you like that! Lend him 
the best torso coverage in town,-and he 
uses it to ensnare YOUR girl! MORAL: 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be. Make 
your friends get their own Arrow outfits, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Underwear ¢ Handkerchiefs ¢ Sports Shirts 














The dog was on his feet. He could 
hear the other animals rising about him, 
yet not one of them uttered a sound. 
Their throats were as silent as his own. 

In the flickering lantern light he 
watched the Man lift the Woman from 
the donkey’s back and set her upon her 
feet, She was so weary she would have 
fallen but for the Man’s arms. 

“Joseph,” she said, “you must not be 
troubled for me, even if it should be 
that the time has come.” . . . She 
rested her head on the Man’s shoulder 
and sighed so softly it might have been 
one of the doves in the rafters drawing 
closer to her mate. 

“But, Mary,” the Man went on, “it is 
not right and fitting that it should be 
here,—not in a stable among the 
beasts.” 

“Who knows,” she comforted him, 
“what is to beP These beasts are more 
kind than men who kill and hurt one 
another. I am glad to be here. Their 
warm breath comforts me. Their straw 
is clean and soft to rest upon.” 

Everywhere beyond the ring of light 
that the lantern made, bright eyes were 
upon the strangers. Furry ears and quiv- 
ering noses pointed, alert and watchful, 

The strange donkey, freed of his load, 
found a place beside the ass. He sank 
down, too tired to drink water from 
the trough or reach for a mouthful of 
hay. 

A hush was on the stable. Not only 
were all throats silent, but no wings 
stirred; no claws scratched and not a 
hoof pounded. And in that hour noth- 
ing died. The young swallows and mice 
were safe from their enemies, for a 
mystery greater than death held them 
all in its power. 

The lantern flickered and went out. 

“Our oil is gone!” the Man cried out 
in distress. 

“There will be light enough.” The 
Woman spoke in a faint voice, and as 
if in answer the star in the roof gap 
shone brighter than before. 

How long it was after that the little 
dog could not tell. Morning was still 
far off, yet the cock suddenly lifted up 
his voice, so shrill and clear it seemed 
he would split himself in two, It was 
not like any other cockcrow since the 
world began and it rose higher than the 
rafters and mounted to heaven itself. 
At the same instant each creature found 
voice and joined him. Every living thing 
in the stable had a part in that swelling 
chorus of praise. Even the bees hummed 
till their hive throbbed with music, 
sweeter than all its store of honey. 

“What manner of place is this?” the 
Man cried out. “What beasts are these 
who have the tongues of angels?” 


But the Woman answered him softly 
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out of the shadows. “It was they who 
gave us shelter this night. Let them 
draw near and be the first to worship.” 

She drew aside the folds of her 
cloak and light filled the stable even 
to the farthest corners. The dog cow- 
ered before such strange brightness. 
When he dared to look more closely he 
saw that it encircled the head of an 
infant, new born. 

“There is no bed for him to lie upon,” 
the Man sighed, “Only this’— and he 
pointed to the manger. 

“Bring it here,” the Mother said. “My 
heart tells me there will be nights when 
he will have no place at all to rest his 
head.” 

So the Child lay quiet in the straw- 
filled wooden manger and all the ani- 
mals came to view him there — the oxen, 


ewe and her lambs, the gray goat, the 
dog, the hens and the proud cock ruf- 
fling his feathers. The cat left off her 
prowling to join them and the mice 
ran beside her without fear. The crick- 
ets came, too, drawn from the comfort 
of their warm straw; the bees, from their 
snug hive, The tireless ants and spiders 
left their toi! to draw near. The swal- 
lows in the eaves flew down; the bats 
bent low on their dark wings, and the 
doves came closest of all with their 
i soft murmurs above the manger. When 
they had all seen the Wonder they re- 
turned to their places and were quiet 
again. 

All but the dog. He could not rest 
as he had before. He stretched himself 
beside the manger and lay with his head 
on his folded paws, his eyes wide and 
watchful as the hours passed. 

Long before sunrise the door opened 
without sound of bolt being drawn and 
a band of Shepherds came in, They 
bore a strange tale on their lips and 
they also worshiped on bended knees. 
One carried a lamb in his arms and the 
Child answered its bleating with a 
smile. 

“Behold the Lamb of God,” they 
said one to another as they turned to 
go back to their fiocks on the hills. 

The star grew pale and through the 
gap in the stable roof morning showed 
rosy in the east. Even before the cock 
hailed it, the dog knew that the sun 
3ut he did not move lest he 
rouse the three in his care. It was then 
that he saw a strange thing. 

The rafters high above cast their 
shadows as the rising sun struck 
through. Two of the beams crossed in 
sharp black bars that fell directly across 
the sleeping Child. The little dog could 
not tell why the sight should make him 
cower in sudden fear. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Chinese doctors, so legend says, are paid 
to keep patients healthy, not just to cure 
them when sick. In this Materials Labora- 
| tory at Wright Aeronautical, scientists fol- 
| low much the same idea—to make powerful 
Wright Cyclone aircraft engines even more 
powerful, more economical. 

Heat, cold, salt, acids, light rays, endur- 
|ance funs and utter destruction are used 
| for one end: more power. Year after year, 
| war or peace, research goes on. It’s one 
more reason why Wright Cyclone engines 
continue to lead the parade of power. 





Engineers’ Pocket Size Handbook 
—crammed full of formulas, tables, 
aerodynamic data, plane designa- 
tions, conversion factors, interna- 
tional vocabulary, maps. Send 25¢ 
in U.S. coin to Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
| Paterson 3, New Jersey, Dept. § 2. 
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FACTORY FOR FACTS 


1. X-ray eyes in lead lined room 
inspect castings for flaws. 


2. Red heat furnaces test ways to 
harden metals to add strength. 


3. Photographs make “before-and- 
after” records of all tests. 


4. Spectrograph splits light rays of 
metal samples burning in arc flame, 
gives rapid analysis of elements in 
production materials. 


5. Metallographers enlarge speci- 
mens 4,000 times for metallurgical 
study of grain structures. 

6. Research projects on plastics, 
rubber, non-metallic materials. 

7. Physical test section measures 
fatigue, impact, breaking point and 
hardness of engine materials. 

8. Oil and gasoline scientists 
guarantee fuels of specified power. 
9. Electro chemists develop and 
check plating methods. 

10. Acids etch cross-sections of 
metals for grain flow study. 

11. Chemists analyse alloys, study 
corrosion-resistance tests. 


12. Scientific trouble-shooters aid 
production, foundries, shops, test 
cells. Research groups map out new 
development work. 





















































DO FOR YOU? 


WELL if it gets you mad enough you can 
take a “poke” at somebody. Or, you can 
curl up inside yourself and forget the rest of 
the gang. Or, you can do what Ted did. 





BEFORE Ted got wise to using Wildroot 
Cream-Oil he certainly took a razzing from 
the gang. The girls and fellows called him 
*“hroomhead”’, “‘haystack’’, and a lot of 
other things. Look at some of the notes he 
used to get. And look at Ted now that he 
uses Wildroot Cream-Oil regularly. 





> Whats the Matter 
see a Shost ? 





HOW ABOUT YOU? You don’t have to go 
e@round wondering if messy hair is getting 
you the “razzberry.”’ Try using a spot of 
{Wildroot Cream-Oil every morning. Ask for 
it_at your barber or drug counter. Remem- 
per, non-alcoholic Wildroot Cream-Oil con- 
tains LANOLIN. It grooms hair, relieves 
dryness and removes loose dandruff. For 
_ \10-day trial supply, send 10c to Dept.SM-12 

Wildroot Company, Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 













At your barber 
or drug counter 
NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS 


LANOLIN 


Sant weir ser, 


| WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


FOommu:a | 




















THE BELLS OF ST. MARY’S 
M1 An RKO Radio Picture 


HE editors of World Week have 

chosen RKO’s The Bells of St. Mary’s 
as the Movie-of-the-Month. It is a 
heart-warming story about the work of 
a priest and a nun in a little Catholic 
school called St. Mary’s. 

When Father O’Malley (Bing Cros- 
by) arrives at St. Mary’s, he learns that 
the buildings are about to be con- 
demned as unsafe. There is no money 
for repairs. Sister Benedict (Ingrid 
Bergman) is devoted to St. Mary’s and 
refuses to give up the school. Instead, 
she has her nuns pray day and night 
for a miracle to save St. Mary’s. 

Father O’Malley’s efforts to bring 
about the miracle make up the plot. 
There are several delightful incidents 
involving Father O’Malley and Sister 
Benedict and their pupils. In one scene, 
Sister Benedict teaches a boy to box. 

Another high spot in the film shows a 
Christmas play. 

We recommend The Bells of St. 
Mary’s as a Christmas gift to the whole 
family. 


Movie-of-the-Month 
Seal for December 
is awarded to RKO 
for the film, The 
Bells of St. Mary’s. 





Movie Checkup 





“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: ““*“The Bells of St. Mary’s. 
¥This Love of Ours. “Kitty. ~“Spellbound. 
“Pride of the Marines. ““Our Vines 
Have Tender Grapes. ““The Southerner. 
¥¥Story of GI Joe. 

Comedy: “Kiss and Tell. “”*”Blithe 
Spirit, ““Weekend at the Waldorf. 
“Duffy’s Tavern. 

Musical: ““Yolanda and the Thief. 
“The Dolly Sisters. ~“State Fair. “Stork 
Club. 

Mystery: “““The House on 92nd Street. 
““And Then There Were None. ““Mil- 
dred Pierce. 

Western: ““San Antonio. ““Dakota. 
Documentary: “““The True Glory. 
Short: “““The House I Live In. 









Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift —a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15c and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15c 
and one empty 1oc Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly. 














GRADUATION 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
INVITATIONS 


and 
NAME CARDS 


by America’s most outstanding pro- 
ducers. Largest selection of ultra- 
» modern designs. Only company of- 
fering 40% rebate plan. Fast deliv- 
ery service. Samplea gladly sent 
without obligation. Write today to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. 
1423 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








HUNTING & FISHING 


is a monthly magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, dog and boating stories 
and pictures, invaluable infor- 
mation about guns, 

tackle, game laws changes, best 
places to fish and hunt—count 
less ideas that will add more 
fun to your days afield. 


Special Trial Offer 
Send 25¢ in stamps or colz 
we will send you Hunting 
Fishing for six months. 
HUNTING & FISHING © 
MAGAZINE 


Boston, Mes 





HUNTING 
FISHING 
ad 
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Before and After 


There are some words in the English 
language which and end with 
the same letters written in the same or- 
der, An example of such a word is 
ONION. Fill in the blanks in the four 
words below by using the same letters 
in the same order. The definition of 
each word appears immediately under 
it. 

De ees es 

A Symbol 
Be xi, dee Te A ee! 
To reduce in rank 


begin 


a Ki | 
Amusement 
a ea 


One who tortures 


A Ton of Words 


Each of the words in diagram shown 
below contains a ton, 
cover what these words are, fill in letters 
by answering the definitions. 
in the throat and must 
come out when they cause trouble. 

2. More pitiless or colder in manner; 
having more stones. 

Chanted or recited in a monotone, 
Pasteboard boxes. 
A city in New Jersey. 


T|O|N 
T{O|N 
T|O|N 
T|O 

rt 


Cut Them Off 


The verse below looks innocent 
enough. The hard part is — to complete 
it, you have to read it backwards! Start 
off by finding the seven-letter word 
missing from the last line, by answer- 
ing the sixth definition given below the 
verse. Eliminate letter from 
word at any place; scramble the remain- 
ing letters to find Definition No. 5. 
Continue this process for every line. 
Definitions 1 and 2 do not need to be 
scrambled. 


as you see. 


These are 


ok CO 
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one 


__. a party one fine morn, 


Tommy —__._ —— — ice cream and 
corn. 
At such a __ __ __ __, when came 


Match Your Wits 


Of. 
changed its tune, 

Oe ee ee eee in his 
brain, 

fy ae ae ae. 


turned to pain. 


A rattling noise 

. Noisy plaything of a baby. 
. Free entertainment 

. Degree of value 

. Consumed 

. Close to or by 


po OLD 


Word Change 


Go from HARD to COAL in two 
jumps by changing one letter of the 
word hard and jumbling the letters 
around to get a new word. Then, form 
another new word by changing another 


c OA L 

Last Words 
The words below may. look like a 
code, but they are the famous last 


words of an American spy. See if you 
can rearrange the scrambled letters to 
spell out his farewell speech. 

“1 LYON TREGER HATT | HEVA 
TUB EON FILE TO VIGE ORF YM 
COURTNY.” 


Answers 


*A1qUNOD AUL IO} SAIB 0} OFT] GUO 
ynq savy J yyy JoIBe1 ATUO T :‘SGHUOM LSV'T 
[80D ‘peo'y ‘proy ‘pieH ‘AFONVHO GHOM 
WV cay 
wary WEY NBD ‘AHO WAHL LAD 
‘uo}UeIT, ‘suOUIRD 
‘syisuol, :SQHYOM JO NOL V 
‘wa ‘YaLAY GNV avOAga 


tayey 


{peuojuy ‘1a1u0ys 
10], Syuq ‘eq 
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DUE TO A COLD) 


| 2Ways' to Check a Cough 


i 











=" 


1_ TIE UP your mouth with a 
napkin or bed sheet ... but even at 
best this is only a gag. 











2—ThE IN to that cough with 
soothing, delicious Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops. Black or Menthol. 
Still only 5¢. 



















SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they're sometimes scarce, 
But they’re worth asking for—so keep trying! 
















THE 
RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 

YOU WRITE 


Now is the time to get the pen with 
the point that writes your way. 


Today’s school assignments will look 
better and your Esterbrook will go 
along with you when you enter busi- 
ness. No other pen can serve you 80 
well as the pen with the point that is 
right for the way you write. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





FOUNTAIN PENS WITH 


WUMBERED POINT STYLES 
for your personal selection 














QUIZ YOURSELF 


1. NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Underline the 
phrase. 

1. Azerbaijan is a province in north- 
west: (a) Iran; (b) Iraq; (¢) Yugo- 
slavia; (d) India. 

2. The Senate overrode its Judiciary 
Committee’s proposal to: (a) reorgan- 
ize the Joint Chiefs of Staff; (b) set up 
compulsory health insurance; (c) inves- 
tigate the Dies Committee; (d) reor- 
ganize the Executive Department. 

3. The surviving Nazi leaders are be- 
ing brought to trial in: (a) Berlin; (b) 
Frankfort; (¢) Munich; (d) Nurem- 
berg. 

4. The “Zaibatsu” are: (a) Japanese 
suicide troops; (b) large family trusts; 
(c) Japanese military chiefs; (d) Japa- 
nese military code. 

5. Hussein Ala is: (a) Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Arab League; (b) Iran’s Am- 
bassador to U.S.; (c) entrance to Dar- 
danelles; (d) capital of Persia. 

6. For years, the Reich’s No, 2 Nazi 
was Air Marshal: (a) Rudolph Hess; 
(b) Joachim von Ribbentrop; (c) Her- 
mann Goering; (d) Carl Doenitz. 


correct word or 


Il. MILITARY APPOINTMENTS 
Write the correct name in each space. 
1. The new Army Chief of Staff is 
Dwight 


2. His predecessor was George 











8. The present Commanding General 
of United States forces in Europe is 
Joseph 

4, The new Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions is Chester 

5. His predecessor was Ernest J. 











ill. WORLD EDUCATION 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. The world educational conference 
held last month met in: (a) London; 
(b) San Francisco; (c) Washington; 
(d) Philadelphia. 

2. The meeting was made up of rep- 
resentatives of: (a) England, the U.S. 
and Russia; (b) the Big 4; (c) the Big 
Five; (d) a majority of the United Na- 
tions. 

8. The conference resulted in: (a) 
failure of the delegates to agree on any 
proposals; (b) adoption of a charter for 
an educational organization; (c) Rus- 
sian withdrawal before the conference 
ended; (d) disagreement over veto- 
powers. 

4, Each nation in the proposed or- 
ganization would: (a) vote according 








to size; (b) vote according to popula- 
tion; (c) vote according to its financial 
contribution; (d) receive one vote. 

5. The seat of the new organization 
has been temporarily established in: 
(a) Paris; (b) London; (c) The 
Hague; (d) Washington. 

6. The United States delegation is led 
by: (a) Sumner Welles; (b) Dr. John 
W. Studebaker; (c) Archibald Mac- 
Leish; (d) Ellen Wilkinson. 


IV. ARMY-NAVY TEAM 


Intelligent readers should know, not 
only how to distinguish true statements 
from false, but statements of fact from 
statements of opinion. Test your “reader 
I.Q.” by marking each sentence in the 
following list either T (if definitely 
true), F (if definitely false), or O (if 
it’s a matter of opinion. 

1. President Truman is Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 

2. The Navy opposes the merging of 
the Army and Navy into a single de- 
partment. 

8. The only way to achieve a strong 
and efficient national defense is by 
merging the two services. 

4. Merging of the two services into 
one command would give the United 
States a military bureaucracy which al- 
most always leads to fascist dictatorship. 

5. The air force is at present separ- 
ate from either Army or Navy control. 

6. If the proposed merger goes 
through, the Secretary of the Armed 
Forces would be a military man. 

7, The Army plan suggests continua- 
tion of a body similar to the present 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

8. The development of atomic power 
makes it dangerous for one man to 
handle the direction of the combined 
services. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


WORLD EDUCATION 


“Education Under the New Order,” by 
Stephen Duggan, The Saturday Review of 
Literature, September 15, 1945. 

“If War Comes Again,” by General of 
the Army H. H. Armold, The New York 
Times Magazine, November 18, 1945. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Sofia (s6 fé a) 
Azerbaijan (a zér bi jan) 
Iran (i rdén) 
Teheran (té h’ ran) 
Nuremberg (ni rém biarg) In German, 


Nurnberg (niirn bérK) (“K” is pronounced 


as in the Scotch word loch.) 
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» (Columbia) by Harry James and Orch. 


A «F} 
Flats * 


E suggest records for Christmas 
because: 

— in recent letters to our Jam Session 
regarding their favorite entertainment, 
high school students rated listening to 
records first. Before the moviés. Before 
radio programs. Records, records, rec- 
ords, they said! 

—it’s easy to fit the gift to your 
pocketbook, One “special” platter is as 
nice a gift as an album. 

— records are a gift that give lasting 
pleasure. 

Here's a brief list of suggestions 
culled from recent releases and some of 
the old stand-bys. 

Jake’s middle name is J-A-Z-Z: Spe- 
cul Delivery Stomp (Victor) by Artie 


la 
+ $ 


Shaw and his Gramercy 5... a heat 
wave with lots of melody and drive 
plus some neat trumpet and clarinet 
licks — or Begin the Beguine (Decca) 
by Eddie Heywood . . . Eddie, the 88- 
man, gives with a wonderful left hand 


on the bass. For something in an album 
— History of Jazz, Vol. I. (Capitol) .. . 
five tasty hot dishes served up Southern 
style by “Leadbelly,” 
Trio, Eddie Méiller’s quartet, 
Manone’s Dixieland Band, and Nappy 
LaMare’s Levee Loungers. 

Cherry loves ballet music: Verklarte 
Nacht (Victor) . . . a sensitive, moving 
recording of Schonberg’s most popular 
work by Vladimir Golschmann and the 
St. Louis Symphony Orch. — Borodin’s 
vigorous Prince Igor (Victor) by Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orch. 

Cousin Kermit and “the ballad’: 
Single discs or albums of Josh White 
and Burl Ives (Asch) are best... Burl 
Ives’ second album, The Wayfaring 
Stranger, has wider range than his first 

. selections vary from the classic Blue 
Tailed Fly to the melancholy Foggy 
Foggy Dew. 

Deke’s strong on symphonies: 
thoven’s Symphony No. 
by Bruno Walter 


Bee- 
5 (Columbia) 
and the New York 
Philharmonic . . . perfect if he’s just 
starting a collection — Just released 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 6 in C Major 
Victor) by Sir Thomas Beecham and 
the London Philharmonic . . . excep- 
tionally fine recording of one of Schu- 
bert’s lesser-known works — Shostako- 
vitch’s Symphony No. 5 (Columbia) by 
Rodzinski and the Cleveland Orch. 
Suzie and “swing”: Sleepy Time Gal 


\ 


Zutty Singleton’s” 
Wingy | 


— My Guy’s Come Back (Majestic) by 

Thelma Carpenter, and Bud Freeman’s 
Orch. — It Gotta Be This or That (Vic- 
tor) by Benny Goodman. 

Dad likes vocals: The lusty, robust 
Songs of the Red Army (Columbia) by 
the U.S.S.R. Choir — Patter Songs from 
Gilbert and Sullivan (Columbia) by 
Nelson Eddy. 

For Aunt Gracie — show tunes: Musi- 
cal Comedy Favorites (Columbia) by 
Andrew Kostelanetz and Orch. 
Oklahoma (Decca) . Redgers and 
Hammerstein favorites sung by mem- 
bers of the original N. Y. production. 


Polly wants “piano technique”: Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in F Minor, “Apassion- 
(Victor) . Rubenstein plays 
with intense feeling and brilliant tech- 
nique—A Recital of Modern Music 
(Columbia) . Oscar Levant plays 
selections from Gershwin, Debussy, 
Shostakovitch, and Ravel — For a lighter 
touch an Alec Templeton disc, A Pretty 
Girl Is Like a Melody (Columbia). 
Gay goes for the “Gershwin style”: 
George Gershwin Music (Decca) by 
Paul Whiteman’s Orch. — Rhapsody in 
Blue (Columbia) by Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orch. 
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HEN YOU NEED THEM- 





RAY -0 


- vac COMPANY, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 


$ AND YEARS 
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500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
able! Price only 10c to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.,Dept.i2, Jamestown, New York 


MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 


DRAFTING, TOOL ENGINEERING 


Expert training on Lathes, Milling Machines, Shapers, 
Grinders, etc. — Mechanical Drafting, Blueprint Read- 
ing and Designing. 

Allied shops are ly d and modern. 
Approved for G. |. ve Sa e " Days, Evenings. 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 South Michigan Avenve @ Chicago 5, Illinois 











$10.00 WORTH OF FUN | 








REGENTS 
EXAMS and ANSWERS 


Chemistry 
Physics 


American History 
Modern History 
Plane G y 
Trigonometry 
Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra French 3 years 
General Biology French 2 years 


SEND 35¢ PER COPY TO 


BARRON’S REGENTS SERIES 
37 GERMANIA PLACE 
BROOKLYN 10, NEW YORK 





Spanish 3 years 
Spanish 2 years 








: 
fh zp 
Double-Talkies 


An aviation mechanics instructor, 
who suspected his class was drowsing 
off on him, decided to catch everyone 
off base. So he suddenly dropped into 
double ‘talk. 

“You then take the loose sections of 
fendered smolg and gwelg them—being 
careful not to overheat the broughtabs. 
Then extract and wampf them gently 
for about a time and a half. Fwengle 
each one twice, then swiftly dip them 
in blinger (if handy). Otherwise dis- 
criminate the entire instrument in 
twetchels. Are there any questions?” 

“Yes,” came a sleepy voice from the 
rear. “Please explain what twetchels 
are.” 

Kablegram 


Jilted 


A large whale approached a U. S. 
submarine lying idle off a Pacific island. 
The whale was evidently under the 
impression that the sub was a lady. He 
thrashed about, spouted in a show-off 
fashion and finally gave the sub a few 
coy nudges. The skipper broke up the 
romance by moving off. “They'd never 


have been happy anyway,” he said. 
Clipper 





Daffynitions 

Bathing beauty —a girl worth wad- 
ing for. 

Pedestrian —a man who has two 
cars, a wife, and a son in high school. 

Ballet dancer —a jitterbug with a 
Russian accent. 

Parasite — a person who goes through 
a revolving door without pushing. 

Influence — something you think you 
have until you try to use it. 

An old flame —what a girl uses to 


burn up her new boy friend. 
Bulletin 


— and Juli-et! 


Act I: H. S. boy and his pay. 

Act II: H. S. boy and his pay and 
girl. 

Act. ITI: H. S. boy and girl, 

Act IV. H. S. boy. 


Hee-Haw! 


Hoagy Carmichael, the song-writer 
and sometimes movie actor, may have a 
new inspiration for a song. 

Recently Hoagy spent two days prac- 
ticing horseback riding for a film scene. 
A last-minute switch was made in the 
script and now Hoagy rides a mule! 


Or Plunk? 


Bob: “I thought a mandolin was the 
toughest instrument to play.” 

Bing: “What made you think that?” 

Bob: “The man in the music store 
told me it took a lot of pluck.” 








You can WIN a 


$1500 


private airplane absolutely free. 
See current issue of AIR WORLD Magazine. 








AIR WORLD 


MAGAZINE 


AMERICA’S POPULAR 
MAGAZINE OF FLIGHT 
A reader-minded magazine 
for air-minded readers 


ero 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


6 issues for $1 .0O 


(Regular Price $1.20) 


COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
241 Church Street, New York City 
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1 Here is my dollar. Send me the next siz 
I issues of AIR WORLD MAGAZINE. 
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NO ISSUE DURING 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Following our usual custom, 
we will suspend publication 
during the holiday season. 


w 


TO ALL OUR READERS 

Merry Christmas! 

Happy New Year! 
Ww 


See you again 
January 7, 1946 


HEVAVGOVaAD 


Oops! 


Sweet Young Thing: “My, what a 
large skating rink!” 

Manager: “Yeah. It has a seating 
capacity of 5,000.” 


BVALRAVALAVSLEL 
BVOVAVeVaVveYy 


School Activities 


After taking a patient’s pulse, the 
conceited nurse always deducts ten 
beats to allow for her personality. 

Bealiner 
Swift Solution 


Jonathan Swift, the great satirist, 
once advanced a taxation scheme that 
would solve all.our revenue problems. 

“I propose,” Swift said, “that a tax be 
levied on female beauty.” 

“But could we make the women pay 
enough to make it worthwhile?” a lis- 
tener inquired. 

“Ah, yes,” replied the wily Swift. 
“Let every woman be permitted to 
assess her own charms — then she'll be 


generous enough.” 
Wall Street Journal 


Status Quo 


Guide: “This castle has stood for 
three hundred years. Not a stone has 
been touched, nothing altered, nothing 
repaired or replaced.” 

Visiting Yank: “Must have the same 


landlord we have.” 
Coronet 


GERMAN HITLER STAMPS 


Brought over by American soldiers in small quan- 
tities as souvenirs. These stamps are bound to be 
very scarce b all ders have been 
burned by Allied Governments. The most unique 
items in any collection. We will send two values, 
mint, one regular size and one large size, both 
only 10¢ to sincere approval applicants. Please 
state whether approvals should consist of United 
States or foreign or both. 

APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
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268 4th Avenue. New York City 10, Dept. 808 9) 
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for HORLICK’S 


You'll be the most popular member of 
your crowd when you carry Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Tablets with you. Every- 
body likes Horlick’s Tablets . . . they 
taste so good ... they’re so handy to 
carry, so easy to eat... and they give 
you the quick and lasting food energy 
needed for study and play. 

It’s just like carrying your malted 
milks with you—eating ’em like candy 
—when you have Horlick’s Tablets be- 
cause these tasty little tidbits are Hor- 
lick’s, the Original, malted milk in 
compact form. 

Get both chocolate and natural. The 
10¢ and 25¢ sizes fit pocket and purse 
. +. the 43¢ economy jar is best for 
home and locker. 


A HINT TO MOTHERS: Keep 
e 5 Ib. jar of Horlick's, the 
Original, Powder on hand, so 
you can serve large glasses— | 
with meals as well as between. 
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All Through the Night 


_ (Continued from page 25) 


Then the cock crowed three times 
and the first sounds of people stirring 
in the Inn and yard began. 

He watched the Man and the Woman 
preparing to go. He saw the donkey 
being watered and fed and the blanket 
fitted in place, He saw the Mother wrap 
her Son warmly against the cold be- 
fore the Man set them upon the don- 
key’s back and lifted a heavy bundle on 
his own. 

“Come,” he said, and opened the 
stable door. “We must make haste.” 

Stiff from his long vigil, the dog rose 
and followed them to the door. He 
watched them cross the Inn yard in 
the early light and join other travelers 
who were already thronging the roads 
leading to and from Bethlehem. Soon 
they would be lost to his sight, those 


Three whom he had guarded through | 


the hours of darkness. 

“Ah,” cried the cock, preening his 
burnished feathers, “What a morning!” 
He strutted over to where bits of food 
and grain lay scattered and began to 
forage for stray morsels. 

The dog lifted his head and sniffed 
hungrily. He could tell that pots were 


already on the fires. The sharp morning | \ 


air brought the savory news to him| 
and he knew that by keeping close to} 
the kitchen he would soon be well | 


filled. He remembered a boné he “eth 


buried yesterday in a secluded spot. 
Yet he did not seek it. He trotted past 
the kitchen doors, and though his nose 
twitched at the smells that he was leav- 
ing he kept it pointed straight ahead. 

“Wait. Wait.” His bark rang out sharp 
and determined and his paws clicked 
over the stones as he ran. 

He did not pause till he had caught 
up with the Man who led the plodding 
donkey and his burden along the dusty 
road. 

“Here I am!” He barked again as 
he fell into step beside them. “Let me 
come with you.” 
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Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 30c up. Write today. Dept.P, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


GRADUATION NAME CARDS in 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We 
highest commissions. Monthly Bull 


our cards FREE! Ps 3 es 
1 Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTI 
30, Pa. 







ATTENTION SENIORS!!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best tne 
of 





os 


Reprinted by permission of the Mac- 
millan Co. 
























EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


weno SHINOLA 


* Shoe leather needs oily wax to shine and 
wear well. 

Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps hold in and replenish the 
normal oils in leather—helps maintain flexi- 
bility, and that means longer wear. 

Remember-—a shine is the sign of a healthy 
shoe. KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 


sty 






a’ SHINOLA 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 


ONLY mm” 













HANDY HELPER’'S 
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SWIMMING... 


Then and Now 


Uncle Sam is as much at home in a bathing suit as he is in that frock coat 
and top hat! Although we didn’t take up speed swimming until 1900, 
America was soon rated the No. 1 nation in swimming. Our first Olympic 
swim champ was C. M. Daniels, who won the 440-yard title in 1904. Since 
then, the red-white-and-blue has been hoisted high over many a pool. We 
gave the world the greatest swimmer of all time, Johnny Weismuller. Today, 
another American, Alan Ford, is the world’s speediest tank star. All of which 
proves that Americans not only know how to swim but also know how to train 
—for no one can become a star swimmer without sound coaching, plenty of 
sleep, and, above all, a diet of good, wholesome energy food. 


And right here in America is grown one of the world’s most famous energy 
foods—those crisp, meaty, choice Virginia peanuts that are packaged in 
big 5c bags marked ‘’Planters’’. If you want energy food that is fun to 
eat, ask for ‘‘Planters Peanuts’’. And be sure to try the new Planters Mixed 
Nuts—salted almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts—available either in vacuum- 
packed glass jars or in handy 10c bags. 
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Building International Goodwill 
with Audio-Visual Aids 


UDIO-VISUAL education on a 

major scale has been used by the 
United States Government during 
World War II to bind our people to- 
gether in common effort and coopera- 
tion. The problems of the peace deserve 
no less an expenditure of time and en- 
ergy. Now, more than ever, our means 
of communication should be used to 
encourage and instruct us in working 
together for international understand- 
ing. 

It is obvious that promotion of inter- 
national goodwill must be stressed in 
the classroom, for the pupils of today 
will be the world citizens of tomorrow. 
Teaching is no longer a matter exclu- 
sively of textbooks, and the teacher's 
responsibility is therefore greater than 
ever. She must select and apply those 
audio-visual aids which will best mold 
the attitudes of her pupils, She must 
also encourage and stimulate analysis 
of the material she presents. 

Analysis is dependent upon careful 
observation of the material, and the 
ability to discriminate between fact and 
opinion. Radio listening is an example 
in point. The teacher should guide the 
pupils so that they come to know and 
prefer the best radio news analysts and 
commentators, and voluntarily listen to 
these reliable sources of information. 

The teacher should not overlook the 
value of published material in promot- 
ing international understanding. News- 
papers, magazines, and pamphlets 
should be used in the classroom for dis- 
cussion. The best books on the inter- 
national topic under study should be 
brought to the pupils’ attention. Here 
the inter-dependence of audio-visual 
material becomes apparent. A discrim- 
inating reader is more likely to be a 
discriminating radio listener, and vice 
versa. Proficiency in these related ac- 
tivities trains the pupil's ability to ana- 
lyze and interpret what he reads and 
hears, and thereby detect propaganda. 

No student can understand the mean- 
(ing of internationalism until he is fa- 

Smiliar with the geographical positions 
other countries. A comprehensive 
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population, trade and market problems, 
requires a knowledge of maps and 
globes. Charts, such as those contained 
in the various publications of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, are 
a valuable supplement.* 

Authentic, well-chosen motion pic- 
tures give real meaning to the printed 
and spoken word. They enable the child 
more easily to understand and retain the 
facts of a subject. However, motion pic- 
tures are not the only kind of pictures 
of value to the classroom. An opaque 
projector will demonstrate the ease with 
which photographs, pictures and maps 
cu: from periodicals, picture postcards, 
and mounted objects — such as coins — 
may be shown. Objects from the coun- 
tries under discussion may be exhibited 
to the class at large through this me- 
dium. A “still-picture” newsreel might 
be shown daily by means of the opaque 
projector if pictures and maps are cut 
from the newspapers and mounted. 

A suggested program for the use of 
audio-visual aids in the study of inter- 
national problems might be as follows: 

1. Arouse the pupil’s interest in the 


topic by reading from the .newspapers 
and classroom magazines. The special 
issues of Scholastic Magazines on vari- 
ous nations are excellent examples of 
coordinated visual materials and text. 
Further interest may be stimulated by 
providing — or asking pupils to collect 
—related objects for classroom exhibi- 
tion. 

2. Build on this interest by develop- 
ing an appreciation of, and a respect 
for, the cultures of different peoples. 
Good international relationships must 
be based on mutual respect and interest. 
Factors which Americans have in com- 
mon with the group under study should 
be emphasized. Significant differences 
should be evaluated. 

3. Help the child acquire information 
about the country, people, and culture 
through recommended reading, radio 
listening, and assigned projects. 

4. Use both motion and still pictures 
on the subject to promote and answer 
discussion questions, and to set in mo- 
tion classroom activities and projects 
centered around the theme. 


* Two helptul motion pictures on the subject of 
global geography are The Airplane Changes Our 
World Map (1 reel, ERPI, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 20 No. Wacker Driver, Chicago, 
Ill.) and Global Air Routes (2 reels, National Film 
Board of Canada, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 
Til.). 


Evelyn Gerstein Associates, N. Y. 


Films on the daily life of people in other countries build international under- 
standing. In this scene from “The World in Action” series, English women 
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:00-6:00 p.m. General 


:00-7 :30 


11:30-12:00 p.m. The 


(All times are Eastern Standard Time) 


S UN DO Ae 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 


ing, CBS 
The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics, and educators 


:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 


Round Table, NBC 

Stimulating, thought-provoking discus- 
sions of current social, political and eco 
nomic issues by members of the Univer 
sity of Chicago faculty and others 


Motors Sym- 
phony of the Air, NBC 

Arturo Toscanini will conduct six con- 
certs trom Jan. 6 through Feb. 10 


p-m. Opinion Requested, 


MBS 

A panel of civilian experts 
Leo Cherne, answers questions of service- 
men and civilians. 


headed by 


:00-9:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 


MBS 

After the last Sunday 
The Human Adtventure will be broadcast 
from WGN, Chicago, and will not be 
available to New York listeners. Produced 
in cooperation with the University 
Chicago, this program won the 1944 
Peabody Award as radio’s outstanding 
educational series 


in November 


10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC 


Great plays of the American Theater 
Guild are presented h the original 
cast, insofar as possibl. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. We, the People, CBS 


Human interest program featuring i1 
terviews with 
worthy people. 


newsworthy and _ note- 


Pacific Story, 


NBC 

Historical series relating the influence 
of developments in the Far East on U. S. 
and world affairs. 


MONODA Y 


3:00-3:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 


Best Sellers, ABC 

Dramatizations of the most popular 
current novels. One complete book is 
dramatized each week in five broadcasts. 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Story of America, CBS 

This series traces the development of 
life on the American continent from a 
social and economic standpoint, from 
pre-historic times up to the present. 
Jan. 7, The Land of the Shoshones; Jan. 





RADIO PROGRAMS FOR JANUARY 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Suspense, CBS 


14, President Jackson; Jan. 21, Pioneers 
of Literature; Jan. 28, Fremont and 
California. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 


NBC 

Top stars of stage and screen featured 
weekly in dramatic radio entertainment 
about the America of today and yester- 


day. 
TUES OAS 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 

Great music with dramatized incidents 
from the lives of the composers, music 
that speaks for foreign lands and peoples 
and seasonal music. Some programs will 
take up the development of musical 
forms. Jan 1, The Song of the Bells; 
Jan. 8, Beethoven; Jan. 15, “A Little 
Nonsense”: Jan. 22, Across the Kevboard; 
Jan. 29, Eastern Moods 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
usually chosen by their authors. Holly- 
wood stars enact the leading roles 


9:30-10:00 p.m. Doctors Talk It Over, 


ABC 

Milton Cross interviews eminent guest 
doctors on the very latest information “on 
developments in the field of medical re- 
search and practice. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 


the Air, MBS 
Government, _ labor, 

brought together to discuss vital current 

issues under the direction of Theodore 


Granik. 


business are 


WEDNESDAY 


§:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — March of Science, CBS 

Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized. Jan. 2, World of Glass; 
Jan. 9, Age of Rubber; Jan. 16; Plastic 
Era; Jan. 23, Friendly Alloys; Jan. 30, 
Streamlined Travel. 


THURSDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS 
Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest, with a group of students dis- 
cussing each topic after the dramatiza- 
tion. Programs will relate to problems of 
the peace, international and domestic. 
Jan. 3, Congress in Session; Jan. 10, 
Women at Work; Jan. 17, Uncle Sam’s 
Health; Jan. 24, Our Place in the Pacific; 
Jan. 31, The Farmer’s Job. . 


9:00-9:30 a.m. 


:00-7:30 p.m. Our 


Well-produced, vivid dramatic presen- 
tations of unusual stories. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meete 


ing, ABC 

Oldest audience-participation forum 
program on the air, with discussions of 
important public issues by outstanding 
national leaders. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 


Way, NBC 

Part 2 of the historical broadcasts in 
the NBC University of the Air series, 
tracing world progress through dramatic 
episodes in the lives of the men who 
advanced the cause of liberty. 


' Gf 2. YY 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 


Series dramatizing notable stories from 
classical and current literature. Jan. 4, 
Blue Milk; Jan. 11, Struggle Is Our 
Brother; Jan. 18, Five Hundred Hats; 
Jan. 25, Bomber Pilot. 


:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 


nity, MBS 

Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of America’s outstanding young 
men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s Great 


Novels, NBC 

Literature course of the University of 
the Air. Jan. 6, Pickwick Papers; Jan. 18, 
The Spy; Jan. 20, The Spy; Jan. 27, The 
Count of Monte Cristo. 


SATURDAY 


Home Is What You 
Make It, NBC 

One of the University of the Air 
series covering important phases of home 
making. 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House, MBS 


Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and third Sat- 
urdays, featuring high school forum dis- 
cussions of the Institute of Student Opin- 
ion Poll, the reading of student poetry. 


:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 


Critic John Mason Brown reviews cur- 
rent books and interviews their authors. 


Foreign Policy, 
NBC 
University ot the Air series. Officials 


of State Department, Congressional and “aii 


other important Government leaders dis< 


cuss timely issues in international affairs. 2 
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Operation Fido—1 reel. Fog is the 
greatest single menace to aircraft. This 
film shows how Fido solved the prob- 
lem of tog which proved to be more 
of a menace to British airfields than 
German bombs. For rent from British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

The Tell-Tale Heart —2 reels, with 
sound. A dramatization of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s short story of the same name. This 
film catches the spirit of the original 
story, and should be enjoyed by stu- 
dents — especially those in literature 
classes. For rent from Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25. W. 43rd St., New York 
i, NN. ¥. 

Good Grooming — 3 reels. Presenting 
Mary Stuyvesant, beauty advisor, in 
scenes at home and on the lecture plat- 
form in which she points out the way 
to achieve poise, charm, and natural 
beauty. Stressed is the importance of 
good health through proper diet and 
intelligent physical care. Free from 
Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 

Tina, Girl of Mexico — 600 feet, with 
sound. A study of the daily activities 
of an average Mexican family who live 
in Taxco. This color film is no “tourist” 
observation, but an intimate portrait of 
Mexican life. From Frith Films, Box 
565, Hollywood, Calif. 

Central America — 1 reel, with sound. 
Beginning with a brief history of Cen- 
tral America, this film covers the eco- 
nomic, physical an’ human geography 
of Central America. Animated maps 
enliven the film, Extremely useful as an 
instructional film for classes in geog- 
raphy and For rental 
sources apply to producer, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 

Romeo and Juliet —4 Edited 
from the feature film produced by 
MGM featuring Norma Shearer and 
Leslie Howard. Beautiful production is 
a creditable adaption of Shakespeare’s 
play. For rent from YMCA Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Tom Brown’s School Days — 6 reels. 
A faithful translation of the famous 
classic picturing school life at Rugby 
in the early 19th century. The film 
spotlights the career of the renowned 
Dr. Arnold, headmaster, who intro- 
duced needed reforms, replacing rowdy- 
im with the honor system. For rent 
from Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 E. Eighth 
St, Chicago 5, Ill. 


social studies. 


reels. 





a A Place to Live — 2 reels. The need 


clearances and new housing 


NEW 16 mm. FILMS 


programs is graphically presented in 
this film. Grim and realistic study of 
slum life dramatically emphasizes this 
current problem. Useful for social 
studies classes in connection with Scho- 
lastic’s Special Housing Issue of Nov. 
26. For rent from Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

The Labor Front — 2 reels. The story 
of mobilization of manpower showing 
the production ability of free people 
during the war. The overwhelming facts 
of the decisive contribution of labor 
and management in the United Nations 
are carefully analyzed in contrast to the 
Axis manpower boasts. Shows how a 
new understanding of labor has grown 
up, and how this great asset must be 
safeguarded and not dealt with as a 
zommodity. Now that victory has been 
won, the democracies must not forget 
the lessons learned in war. For rent from 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Psychiatry in Action —7 reels. A de- 
tailed account of the administration of a 





Philadelphia Housing Association 


Slum alley shows “the other side of 
the tracks” in Brandon Films’ docu- 
mentary picture, “A Place to Live.” 


hospital for the ireatment of war neu- 
roses. Special treatments are shown, 
as is the work of physical rehabilitation, 
occupational therapy, and a concluding 
account of what is done about the im- 
portant problem of the disposal and 
after-care of patients when they are 
ready to leave. For sale or rent from 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





News of Audio-Visual Activities 


PUBLICATIONS 


From Pearl Harbor into Tokyo.—A 
320-page book published by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, consisting of 
broadcasts of the Pacific War from De- 
cember 7, 1941, through the complete 
broadcast of the surrender proceedings. 
The volume uses salient extracts from 
over 300 different broadcasts, and con- 
tains some of the most notable pro- 
grams in the history of radio news. 
Photographs are also included. Sub- 
titled The History You Heard on the 
Air, this book is a sequel to Columbia’s 
first volume, From D-Day Through 
Victory in Europe. It is planned as a 
teaching aid for schools, colleges, and 
libraries — especially for use in history, 
literature, radio and journalism classes. 
For information, write Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 485 Madison Ave., 
New York, 22, N. Y. 

American School of the Air — 1945- 
46.—One hundred thousand copies of 
this 224-page program manual for the 
American School of the Air broadcasts 
are being sent to Columbia Broadcast- 
ing stations for distribution to teachers, 
adult education groups, Parent Teach- 
er Associations, and libraries through- 
out the country. The volume was pre- 
pared by the CBS Educatjgn Division 
in collaboration with its National Board 


of Consultants. It is printed in pocket- 
book form, and contains — in addition to 
program notes, a short listener’s quiz for 
each broadcast. It is written for the 
program’s growing adult audience as 
well as for utilization as a classroom 
guide. Also included in the booklet are 
articles by such noted authors and edu- 
cators as Carl Van Doren, Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, Olin Downes, Quincy 
Howe, and Edward A. Weeks. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Thirty-three filmstrips which deal 
with contemporary life in the United 
States have been released by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Seven of 
the titles deal with the regional geog- 
raphy of the U. S. Six take up ‘the in- 
dividual regions in more detail. Health 
topics, housing, education, flood cvn- 
trol, soil conservation, rural electrifica- 
tion, irrigation, and water power ar¢ 
the subjects of other filmstrips. A script 
accompanies each strip which may be 
used as a commentary or a teacher's 
guide. Ample background material is 
included. The filmstrips are for sale 
only. For complete information write 
to the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C, 
A catalog is now available, and preview 
prints will be supplied on request. 






THE “HALF-THERE” LUNCH 


Survey of noon meals reveals that 
children need “‘full exposure’ to 
importance of sound eating habits. 


Eating lunch on the fly 
stuffing themselves on the wrong 
foods . . . skipping lunch entirely— 
careless eating habits such as these 
are what make the well-balanced 
lunch a comparative rarity among 
school children. 

Of 4,165 lunches downed by high 
and grade school pupils in 9 typical 
communities, a high proportion 
were well below par nutritionally, 
according to a recent study. 


Of the high school students’ 
lunches, 
82.8% ranged from poor to fair 
17.2% were considered adequate. 
school 


Of the grade pupils’ 


lunches, 
67.8% ranged from poor to fair 
32.2% were considered adequate. 

While the study was limited to 
a week-long test in a Midwest area, 
it is safe to assume that the situa- 
tion has many a counterpart else- 
where. 

The lesson is plain—American 
school children need to be exposed 
to a sound program of education 
in the fundamentals of nutrition. 


General Mills is preparing help- 
ful materials to aid in teaching the 
essentials of good nutrition. These 4 
materials, based on the latest 
authoritative information and per- 
fected with the help of a committee 
of educators, will soon be available. 7 


A booklet, ‘‘Aids to a Health 
and Nutrition Program for School 
and Community,’ describes in de- 
tail the teaching tools General 
Mills is preparing. A copy will be 
sent free on request. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Fleurs ¢ Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 
© 1945—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY'S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
taw, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving @ day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT 
cabbage or sclod greens. 
At least one serving o dey 


or row 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 

- 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meot, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


n 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.--netural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings o day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED: 
ve 


MARGARINE 
spreods and for 


@s you like ond as 
permit. 
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